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TIMOLEON’s THIRD LETTER. 


4 To ~—— of Great Britain, | 
Tost who have -d“ts: frustrate the views of 


* the society of the friends of the people,” seem to 
have rested their hopes of succefs upon misrepresen- 
tation alone. With this intent they have held us up 
to public view as enemies to all distinctions of rank, 
and honorary dignities: they have said we wished te 
@bolifh all orders of nobility, and have represented us 
as turning into ridicule the notion of having a set of he-~ 
reditary legislators. Nothing can be more calumni- 
ous than such allegations. We are fully aware ef 
the benefits that a well omlered community may de- 
rive from distinctions of rank, and honorary digni- 
ties ; and it is so far from being in our mind to des- 
troy these, that our best endeavours fhall ever be 
exerted to preserve them. As to hereditary legisla- 
tors, we are too well read in the constitutional histo- 
~ zy of Britain, and have too great respect for the 
fundamental principles of that constitution, not 
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to venerate that branch of our legislature, as that 
part of it which approaches the nearest to its origi- 
nal. We cannot forget that when the foundations of 
this constitution were laid, every free-man in the 
state, was, by birth, an undoubted legislator for the 
country. Hereditary legislation is, therefore, so far 
from being an innovation in our constitution, that it 
may be considered as the oldest, and th: mo;t un- 
doubted fundamental part of it; and that part to which 
it owes its permanence and stability. When, in- 
deed, a great majority of these hereditary legisla- 
tors found it convenient, from a change of circum- 
stances, voluntarily to relinquifh their privilege of 
legislating, a new mode of supplying that deficiency, 
and of guarding against the power of a domineering 
aristocracy, became necefsary to be adopted. It was 
this arrangement, which went to compel. the people 
of smaller property, mach against their wills indeed, 
still to retain a fhare in the legislature, that at length 
produced that mixed form of government we now 
enjoy, which pofsefses the advantages of all the forms. 
of government adopted by the ancients, without the 
inconveniencies to which these were severally sub- 
jected. We venerate this system, and we would al- 
most adore the wisdom that formed it, could we flatter 
ourselves with the idea that chance had not, at the be- 
ginning, had a considerable fhare in the formatioa of 
it. Without entering into this discufsion, our ob- 
ject is, by a retrospective view, to examine that sys- 
tem, and to correct such abuses, as by imperceptible 
degrees have begun to prevail, and, acquiring strength 
by a continuation of habit, threaten at length, if not, 
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adverted to, gradually to overturn that goodly fabric 
we so much admire. Though it now appeareth to 
be strong, ‘“‘and theheight thereof reacheth unto 
heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of all the 
earth ;” yet if its basis be not firm; the foundation be- 
gins to give way, and the fabric itself must ultimately 
fall to the ground, however beautiful the superstruc- 
ture may appear. Without, therefore, trenching so 
near as to. be in danger of undermining it, or heed. 
lefsly pulling out any of those important pegs. on 
which it now materially rests, oar aimis, merely to 
take a narrow and circumspect view of these foun- 
dations; to mark those parts‘that are evidently 
decayed, and mouldering to dust ; and to have these 
repaired in- the best manner that the situation of 
things will:admit of. These are the objects we have 
in view’s.and.if. we fhall. act up to these principles, 
who.can deny that we fhall be weil entitled to the 
name we have: afsumed to omnrselves, that of ** the 
friends of the people !” 

We are sufficiently aware: of the delicacy of the 
undertaking in which we are engaged ; and. there-. 
fore we have resolved. to proceed with the utmost 
caution. Weknow that, to external view, a particu. 


lar part may appear rotten and-decaved, which is still 
LI o 


sound and entire within ; and thatif these parts were 
hastily removed; the whole might: tumble down 
at once,. and. crufh: not only: ourselves, but many 
others in the ruins. We know also, that if we- 
were to attempt to lay open all’ the sores at 
ence, the sound parts, by being left destitute of 
support on several sides, at the same time, would 
be in.in the most dangerous state. To. avoid these 
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rifks, which every sensible person who reflects upon 
the subject, must dread, it is our intention never to 
remove the smallest particle of matter that is not 
evidently rotten and corrupted ; and ‘never to attempt 
to go farther than that corruption has already evi- 
dently penetrated. Even in this work, thus cauti- 
ously conducted, we intend to proceed only by piece- 
meal, always repairing one defect before another be 
opened up. How different is this conduct from that 
which the enemies of this society have been pleased 
to represent it! But while these persons profit by 
the corruptions of which we complain, is it 2 wonder 
they fhould endeavour to prejudice the public against 
those who aim at removing that rottennefs they so 
carefully endeavour to conceal ? 

No part of our conduct has called down such point- 
ed animadversion, as that which respects the taking 
the opinion of the people at large before we proceed. 
And, indeed, had it been our intention to cal] toge- 
ther mobs of the lowest clafses of the people, and ta 
instigate them to madnefs, by alarming their fears, 
and inducing them by tumult and violence, to calk 
out for alterations in government, the nature and 
consequences of which they are incapable of know- 
ing, we thould justly have deserved all that oppro- 
brium they have endeavoured to throw upon us: 
but these intentions we utterly disclaim. We are 
aware that certain. persons in this country, whose 
real abject we pretend not to judge of, have difsemi- 
nated writings which may, without much violence 
of interpretation, be supposed to be intended to ope- 
rate in this manner; and as the authors of these 
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writings offer them to the public, under the specious 
idea of leading to a reform of national governments, 
our enemies have endeavoured to confound us with 
them. But as justly might they try to depreciate 
those who, with a pure heart and sound understand. 
ing, venerate the holy religion we profefs, because 
some wild fanatics have perverted that religion to 
the worst of purposes, as to endeavour by this means 
to vilify us. We have already publicly declared 
ourselves inimical to that kind of reform; and no~- 
thing but sinister views could induce any one to put 
us in the same clafs with these persons. So far are 
we from withing to encourage the populace to endea~ 
vour to force a reform by violence, that we dare not 
venture of ourselves, even after mature study on our 
part, to propose remedies for what appears to be evi- 
dently wrong. Before we do this, we with to 
have the united judgement of all the sensible part of 
the nation, that we may thus guard against adopting 
alterations which may ultimately prove hurtful, in- 
stead of being beneficial. In the course of our deep 
. investigations on this subject, we have so frequently 
seen this happen to others, that it would have been 
inconsistent with our principles not to take the be- 
nefit of every afsistance in our power before we ven- 
tured to adopt any measure definitively. We can 
indeed of ourselves, easily perceive abuses ; but how 
to correct these abuses effectually, without giving 
rise to others that may perhaps be worse, requires 
an attention to so many particulars, at once, that no 
individual can ever hope to do it perfectly ; but which, 
by many temperate discufsions, may be gradually de~ 
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veloped. Can any thing be more absurd than to 
accuse of precipitancy those who with to proceed 
with such cautious circumspection ? 

We have been represented as withing to proceed 
with a reform in the same manner as has happened 
in France ; and as wifhing to establifh in this couns 
try a similar form of government, if government it 
¢an be called, as that which there prevails. Had 
this been our intention, our conduct must have been 
very different from that which we have adopted :—we 
fhould, in that case, have proceeded with all pofsible 
precipitancy, that while the furor for innovation, 
which we know prevailed among the Iefs considerate 
part of the community, was at its full height, we 
might have availed ourselves of it. So far, however, 
was this from being our intention, that we studious« 
ly delayed bringing forward any motion till a future 
day, before which time, we doubt. not, such events 
will have taken place as to moderate the fervour of 
that’ patriotic enthusiasm, which hath seized so great 
4 proportion of the generous and well-meaning, 
though ill-informed parts of the community. It is 
our decided opinion, that the constitution of our go- 
vernment will acquire much stability from the revo- 
lution in France; not by adopting the plans that 
nation has pursued, but by attending to the conse. 
quences of these innovations. Even already, many 
men who six months ago could see nothing defective 
in that constitution, begin to think that many things. 
might have been more happily contrived. Those 
who thought that the mode of electing members of 
the legislative afsembly was perfectly unexceptions 
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able, and calculated to guard against every kind of 
corruption, begin to perceive that there may be some 
deficiencies. The difficulty that was found to induce, 
the voters in Paris to come forward, even when it 
had the allurement of novelty to recommend it, has 
fhowed them that there, as well as every where 
else, ‘* what is every body’s businefs is deemed the 
businefs of nobody,” which excites a well grounded 
fear that this mode of election may, in time, degene- 
rate into a mere farce, where the great body of those 
who havea right to vote will disregard that right; and 
where of course the elections will come to be carried 
by a private junto, who will make it their businefs 
to avail themselves of the negligence of others. 
When this evil stares them in the face, and when 
they try to devise a mode of correcting it, they be-, 
gin to perceive that it will be even a more difficult 
tafk than that of determining a Westminster election 
by scrutiny. Those who thought that a House of 
Peers was a wen in our constitution, which the French 
had happily cut off, begin already to suspect that 
virtue is not exclusively confined to the poorer er- 
ders of the community, and that wisdom is not pecu- 
liarly appropriated to any one clafs of people. They 
begin to advert to what they have often heard be- 
fore, that a man who has much property to lose, has 
2 stronger inducement to support d government that 
secures the property of every individual, than one who 
has little at stake ; and that of course a body of weal. 
thy men, may be expected to be at least, more can- 
tious legislators, than. men of small fortunes. They 
now see clearly that the French constitution is super- 
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latively defective in having devised no check for ne- 
cefsarily retarding the precipitancy of judgement in 
enacting laws on the moment, without a pofsibility of 
having the facts on which they proceeded duly constitu- 
ted. This, if unaltered, would soon introduce a species 
of déspotism, perhaps more to be dreaded than that of 
the ua imited power of any individual. They begin, 
therefore, tosee the wisdom of our forefathers, who 
not only prescribed forms of procedure in parliament, 
well calculated to prevent a rafh judgement from 
being hastily adopted at any time; but which, by 
necefsarily requiring every law to pafs deliberately 
through two different afsemblies, gives time, not only 
for reflection to the legislators themselves, but for 
representations from without, that may set them right 
as to ill understood facts, and lead their minds te 
form a proper judgement. These particulars, and 
many more, have already occurred to almost every 
thinking mind. There are others of equal impor- 
tance respecting the influence of the doctrine of the 
rights of man on the subordination of the army ; the 
steady administration of government; and the 
security of property and personal freedom, which 
the events that are now daily occurring in that 
distracted country are powerfully illustrating. To 
the influence of these illustrations we trust for 
the correcting of many erroneous doctrines res- 
pecting government, that have been difseminated in 
this country by the admirers of the French revolu- 
tion. With these ideas strongly imprefsed on our 
minds, let me atk, if we had seriously withed to pro- 
pgate these doctrines ourselves, or to avail our- 
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selves of the temporary phrenzy of those who do, we 
would have put off the proposition of our intended 
reform toa distant day ? Those who think thus must 
suppose us destitute of common sense indeed. 

It thus appears that those who, profiting by the abu- 
ses of government, and therefore dreading any kind of 
reform, knowing at the same time the upright prin- 
ciples of ‘* the society of the friends of the people,” 
have found no other mode of defence, so likely to suc- 
ceed, as that of calumny and misrepresentation. 
Duplicity is so natural to some people themselves, 
that they could scarcely oppose even a faulty pro- 
position with a candid opennefs of conduct; but 
where they see nothing they can fairly lay hold of, 
in opposing a reasonable demand, there seems to be 
a sort of excuse for them being driven to the very 
objectionable mode of defence I now reprobate. 
This, however, will not induce the respectable body, 
ef which I have the honour to be a member, to 
adopt a similar conduct. We neither const popula- 
rity by giving our support to culpable doctrines, 
which may be the favourites of the day ; nor decline 
to probe with freedom the defects of a constitution 
we venerate. Sensible that government is no long- 
er of use than while it tends to preserve public tran- 
quillity, to encourage industry, and to protect the 
person and property of every individual alike from 
the power of the king, of an aristocracy, or a mob, 
we fhall as steadily oppose every innovation that 
does not obviously tend to promote these objects, as 
we thall zealously promote the reform of every abuse 
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that has a necefsary influence in abating the public 
prosperity and happinefs of the people. 

These are, | am satisfied, the sentiments of a great 
majority of the members of our society; but they 
are here offered only as the private sentiments of 


London, TIMOLEON 
July 12.4792. r 








ON TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Sir, To the Edijor of tbe Bee. 
A 


Ty the prospectus of your vAluable miscellany (which 
may be considered as the magna charta of your sub- 
scribers,) you have judiciously observed, that ‘* to 
polifh the manners and humanize the heart, are the 
first steps required in an attempt to inspire a taste 
for literary excellence, and to excite exertions for 
attaining the highest perfection in arts ;” and as 
some accomplifhed gentlemen of France and Italy, 
who have lately visited Britain, have afsured me, 
that our island has not yet reached the summit of 
perfection in taste and elegance, I beg leave, with 
diffidence, to communicate to your readers what I 
conceive to be the elements of beauty and excellence 
in architecture ; after which I thall proceed, in suc- 
ceeding numbers of your paper, to apply the same 
principles to poetry, painting, music, gardening, and 
all the other subjects of taste. 

As I write these lines in aremote retirement from 
the bustle of the world, unperplexed by books, and 
undisturbed, as well as unsullied by vulgar society, 
I confide in the stores of my memory, warmed by 
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sensibility, and enlightened vy che torch of truth, for 
discovering the grand outlines of an art which grew 
eriginally out of the necefsities, the superstitions, 
and the vanities of mankind, under which three heads 
I fhall arrange the subject of my discourse. 

§ 1. Concerning the architecture of necefsity, I am 
foolith enough to believe, in the end of the eighteenth 
century, that man was originally the tenant ofa gar- 
den, that God was his friend and master, and reason, 
with dire necefsity, his instructors. 

The circle is the most capacious of all figures, 
and an arbour, formed in that figure, the most obvi- 
ous and commodious of all dwellings; in which form: 
we find the huts. of the people whom we are pleased 
to call savages, in all countries ;, and of such forms are 
the old Pictith dwellings, the remains of which are 
yet to be seen in Rofsihire, Sutherland, and Caith- 
nefs in Scotland, and every where on the northern 
continent of Europe.. ‘* Naturam licet expellas furca 
tamen usque recurrat.” A predilection for the cir- 
cular form, and the dome in the architecture of the 
most polifhed nations, still: whispers from whence 
arose the primary idea of beauty and: fhelter. 

The fire, where necefsary,’was kindled. in the center 
of the area, and, from. the top,.the fumes: of the fuel’ 
were emitted, while all the family had an. equal. fhare 
of the light and. heat of the chearer of the rigid 
winter. As life began. to be a little more opprefsed: 
with care, and the wants of men. more numerous, @ 
place would be found wanting to prepare food, and. 
would give cise to a sort of peristyle,or adject, to the 
circular hut, where the Sarah of the woods would 
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bake cakes for angels when they came, and for mere 
men when angels were not so common, The smoke 
in this adject would be disposed of in the same man- 
ner, but at the extremity of the area, leaving room 
only for benches or seats of stone or turf, around 
which the females or servants would sit, after the 
labours of the day were over, and every thepherd 
would tell, or repeat his tale, as he had done heretos 
fore under the hawthorn tree. 


« Extrema per illos justitia excedius terris 
“ Vestigia fecit, 
Fair virtue then and freedom, blest 
Arcadian thepherds.s iw; 
Astrea’s steps they fondly prest, 
And sought no other law! 
GOLDEN Fieece, Stanzoiv..” 


But the inclemency of the weather, in the more 
forthern and antartic regions of the earth, would 
render it necefsary to fence dwellings more effectual« 
ly from cold and moisture; and, during the rainy 
seasons, within the tropics, these houses would be 
found quite madequate to the protection and comfort 
of the people. They would, therefore, fix deeply in 
the soil, or in rock where it could be obtained, large 
straight stemmed trees, placed in the same circular 
form, at convenient distances, and wattling the inter- 
stices with oziers or withes, would coat themover with 
clay and mud, beat into plaister, with the admixture 
of dried leaves, or other decayed vegetables, to keep 
the materials together. This hypothesis is verifyed. 
by the writers referred to in the margin, and by the 
testimony of all our modern circumnavigators *. 

* Diodorus Siculus. lib. 1. p..52. Sanchon apud Euseb, p. 35. Vovages 


‘a Perou par. M. Bouguer, p. 8 and ro. Plin. lib. 7. § 57. and p. 41% 
The travels and voyages of Banks, Solander, Cooke, @c. Gc. 
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The roof of this improved arbour would be cover~ 
ed in after the same manner, and similarly fortified 
against the accefs of wind and rain, according to the 
circumstances of the climate. This dwelling would 
exhibit no mean image of an original temple, to 
which it would lead in the next stage to improve 
ment, which fhall be the subject of our immediate 
consideration. 

§ 1. Men protected against the injuries of weather, 
and the molestation of beasts, would be induced some- 
times by fear, and sometimes by gratitude, if not by 
traditional theology, to adore or deprecate the Majesty 
of heaven, or the supposed power of invisible beings. 
He would ascend high mountains where he thought 
himself nearer to tranquillity and happinefs, and to 
the seats of eternal natures. He would kindle fire 
in honour of the vivifyimg author of day, rejoice in 
his approach, or mourn his departure. Some place 
of thelter would be necefsary to perform the adoring 
or appeasing rites, and he would naturally adopt and 
amplify that mode of building which he had chosen 
for domestic comfort ; but the object of his adoration 
or fear, being invisible, he would not at first think 
of excluding this mansion from the accefs of light, 
or of the external air,—it would be, (as we may say, ) 
an open rotunda. On very high mountains the elec- 
tric aura encompafses the head with a phosphoric 
nimbus, with which adject, accordingly, the worthip- 
pers of the sun were wont to be represented,—a sym- 
bol that has been adopted in the mythology of our so- 
phisticated religion during the dark ages. As society 
became closer and more complicated, and its powets 
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increased, these places of worfhip, would be impro- 
ved and rendered more magnificent, and to trees would 
succeed pillars of stone, coarsely fhaped, to imitate 
their form ; imposts of stone would be laid acrofs 
these uprights, and constitute circular temples after 
the manner of Stonehenge *. 

In procefs. of time these uprights would be formed 
by the chisel to the beautiful taper of the smooth 
barked tree, the imposts would be channelled and 
grooved, to cast deep and distinctive fhadows, and last 
of all, the obolo, and other members of the fhaft and 
capital, would be superadded. The ornaments of 
the capital and the architrave, pedestals, and other 
refinements in architecture, belong to the age of high 
refinement, caprice, and vanity, which we are after- 
wards to describe. 

In the columniation of a temple, we behold the ori- 
ginal grove; and the adoption was natural, since, as 
we are informed by Herodotus, that to the temple of 
Diana, one of the most magnificent in his age, the ap- 
proach was by an avenue of lofty trees, ‘* trees 
aspiring to heaven +.” 

* This temple of the Belge in Britain, is propably alluded toin a frage 
ment of Fiecatzus, wiiere it is recorded that certain Tyrian navig tors 
visited, in the plains of North Britain, a huge temple dedicat d co the 
sun In the episrtle of Qu ntus.to his brother Marcus. Tullius Cicero, im 
the fifh volume of. this work, a description ‘s given of the manner in 
which those gigantic monumenis. were raised without any extraordinary 
efforts. 

+ This is represented in the structures’ we are pleased to cal! Gothic, 
by the basi‘icon or nave of the church, that by which the priests ap~ 
proached in procefs:on to the sanctuary, which w s placed at the east end 
ef the building adjoining to the high altar. See the very sensible and 
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Io the ornament of ‘the capital we contemplate the 
beauty and virtue of the Indian Lotus, which had un- 
doubiediy given origin to the foliage of the pillar 
idiy ascribed to the acvident of the tile and the acan- 
thus. In the decoration of the Ionic order we are 
to reflect on the ornaments of the Delphic altar, and 
of the Ammouian Jupiter; and for other improve- 
men's we are to examine the history and manners of 
the countries in which they were adopted; and to clafs 
those of latter ages under that head of architecture, 
which fails hereafter to be considered, and must oc- 
cupy several succefsive articles in this miscellany, if, 
from this specimen of my feeble endeavours to illus- 
trate a subject of so much importance, your readers 
fhall exprefs any desire that they fhould be continu- 
ed. 1am, Sir, 

Your humble servant. B. A. 





GRAMMATICAL DISQUISITIONS, 
“: 
AcreeaB<£ to my promise, Bee vol. vii. p. 171. I 


now beg leave to offer a few remarks on “the philo- 
sophy of grammar.” 

The radical principles of language being the samé 
in all nations, one would naturally imagine that gram- 
mar would be an easy, a simple, and of course a 
pleasing study. The reverse of this is found in prac- 
tice to be the case. If every language must have 
words of the same kind to exprefs the ideas that oc- 


: : : 2 - This mcde 
accurate e¥say on Gothic structures, Bee, vol. ii. p. 247, &c. This mede 
of architecture, I apprehend to have been of Scythic or Persic origin, 
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and so introduced by the Hellenic Goths, afterwards called Greeks. 
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«cut to the human mind, which cannot be denied, it 
would seem that nothing could be more simple or 
easy than the translating from ene language into ano- 
ther, because nothing more would be wanted than to 
substitute one word in place of another; yet, when 
we come to attempt this in practice, it is found to be 
an intricate and a difficult tafk. It would be an use- 
ful enterprise to attempt to account for this seeming 
contradiction. 

The fundamental principles of grammar are doubt- 
lefs the same in all languages, and admit not of any 
variation. But in the primary formation of words, 
in their combinations, and modifications, the pofsible 
variations are almost infinite. Grammar, therefore, 
in the abstract, can only be one, and if the efsential 
circumstances alone are adverted to, it must be both 
simple and easy: but in practice it may be infinitely 
various: and, if casual variations, and unefsential 
modifications, be not carefully distinguifhed from ef- 
sential principles, it will become an intricate study, 
a complicated chaotic mafs, in which nothing but dark- 
nefs and confusion appear. 

This has, in fact, been too much the case; and 
those who have attempted to explain the principles 
of grammar, especially in modern times, have usual- 
ly set up some one language as a standard of perfec- 
tion, all the anomalies of which, they have consider- 
ed as efsential principles, which has introduced a con- 
fusion into that study that renders our ideas respec~ 
ting it indefinite and obscure. 

It would greatly exceed the bounds of an efsay in 
a miscellany of this nature to enter fully into this 
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discufsion. All that can be with propriety attempt- 
ed, is to select a few cases by way of illustration, 
that may serve as exercises for those who with te 
acquire definite ideas on this interesting subject. 


Of nouns. 

Tue names of the different objects of perception, 
form nearly half the words of every language ; and, 
as nearly the same objects occur in all nations, words 
denoting the most common objects in nature are 
found in almost all languages, A man,.a tree, 2 
rock, water, earth, fire, and so on, are known every 
where, and have in every language: an appropriated 
name. These names,.therefore,. must constitute a ra- 
dical part of universal grammar. Wherever grammar 
has been attended to-at all, this clafs of words has 
been discriminated, and a. name has been appropria- 
ted in all civilized nations to. denote them.. The La- 
tins, with much. propriety,.distinguifhed this clafs of 
words by simply calling them names; so that the 
very wofd itself serves instead of a difinition: in 
Englifh we call the same clafs of words NouNs, a 
word which, till it be particularly explained, conveys 
no ideaat all.to. a mere Englifh scholar. Here,. at 
the very threfhold of.our enquiry, we meet with a ma- 
terial difference in the two languages. 

The Latins,. however,included. more under that 
title than with propriety belonged to it.. They in- 
cluded not only the objects themselves, but the qua- 
lities also which might be accidentally combined with 
these objects. They, therefore, divided this clafs: 
ef words into two parts ; the first they called. NAMES 
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substantive, and the last they denominated, names 
adjective ; of this last we fhall at present say nothing; 
but proceed in our analysis of the first. 

If the Latin language was beautiful in the original 
choice of the word for denoting the clafs, we are now 
led to perceive that it ‘was not only imperfect, but 
erroneous, in as far as the same word was employed 
to denote gualities as well as substances. This led 
them into another error, by denominating substantives 
the whole clafs of names properly so called.’ The 
word substantive was evidently adopted, because a 
great many of the objects for which these names were 
invented consist of solid matter, called substance; 
but under this clafs is included a prodigious variety 
of ideal objects, that have neither form nor substance. 
This, therefore, misleads the mind; so that here our 
unmeaning NouUN has the preference to it; but we 
have been so fond of the Latin as even to adopt this. 
word, and indifferently,say noun or substantive: 

It would be tiresome to go farther in this kind of: 
parallel ; and we only went thus far to give an idea 
of the manner in which the mind is imperceptibly 
misled in all languages, by the very terms that are 
made use of in that language; and to fhow in what 
way a particular zdiomatic exprefsion in one language 
may convey a sensation of pleasure or disgust to the 
mind, that cannot be felt when it is translated into 
the nearest equivalent words of another language. 
The above only exhibits one instance in its simplest 
form ; but when we advert to the infinite diversity 
of latent ideas, to adopt a new phrase, that must Be 
annexed to particular words, by a kind’ of reflection 
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from their derivatives, by certain inflections and 
particular combinations, it will be very apparent 
that an attempt to convey, precisely, similar sensa- 
trons, in a different language, must be altogether im- 
pofsible; and, as it is these delicate submeanings, 
which-excite the ecstatic pleasure that a feeling mind 
alone can know, and which constitutes the efsence 
of what is called a fine taste; we hence perceive the 
reason why it has ever been deemed impofsible to 
convey.a just idea of the beauties of a poem into 
another language. Though in mere philosophical 
enquiries it is a much lefs difficult tafk. 

To return to nouns. The bulk of grammariane 
have afserted that Nouns admit of a threefold varia- 
tion, viz. that which respects Ist. NUMBER, 2d. GEN- 
DER, and 3d. casE. The propriety of this distinc- 
tion may be disputed. 

By a variation of the noun, these .grammarians 
mean a change of the word itself that constitutes the 
name of any object, by an addition or change of some 
letters. 

The distinction respecting NUMBER, is natural, and 
probably may be found more or lefs complete in all 
languages. There are few objects in nature that 
are single of their kind. In most cases there are 
great numbers of the same clafs of objects; but as 
one or more of them may be the object of discufsion, 
a variation of the name has been in general adopted 
to denote plurality. Thus, 4ing denotes one object ; 
Kings, denote any number of the same objects more 
than one. In the same manner prince, princes, man, 
men, and so on. Every language we know of has 
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adopted this two-fold distinction at least, of singular 
and plural respecting NUMBER. 

In most languages the distinction’ by inflection is 
no more than two-fold. Wherever the particular 
value of plurality is meant to be specified, the num- 
ber is added, as two, three, ten, twenty, or an hundred 
. Rings. In some languages, however, a particuler in- 
flection has been adopted for exprefsing the number 
two, which has been called: the dua/ number ; and we 
ean easily conceive it pofsible for some languages te 
have other variations of the noun, for yet higher dee : 
finite numbers, though none of these have been yet» 
discovered. 

With regard to GENDER. This also has ‘been said’ 
to be three-fold, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. 
‘Fhe idea here inculcated has been evidently bor- 
rowed from the practice of the Latins, who, by a 
particular artificial construction of theit language in 
other respects, found it extremely.convenient to adopt’ 
the variations here specified; and from the Latins 
we have borrowed these words, without seeming to 
have annexed avy precise ideas to them. What re- 
spects the inflection of the neuter gender has no foun- 
dation at all in nature; and it will be easy to fhow 
that what relates to the: other genders is accidental 
also, and, if it were necefsary, imperfect. 

God hath been pleased: to create most part of ani- 
mals male and female. There is nothing therefore 
unnatural in denoting the male and the female of the 
same animal, by the same word ‘slightly diversified. 
It may therefore happen, that in some languages this 
variation of the noun does take place, as in prince, 
prince/s, peer, peere/s ; in which case the NOUNS might 
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be said to admit of the masculiue and feminine CEN- 
DER, by inflection. But this can in no sense be-con« 
sidered as an efsential property of the noun. It would 
be easy to’ adopt different words for this purpose, as 
we in fact do in many cases, as 4ing and queen, horse 
and mare, bull and cow, ram and ewe, &c. whtich are 
all distinct words. Therefore to say that nouns ne- 
cefsarily require a variation by inflection for gender, 
is improper ; and if we were to admit that a mascu- 
line and feminine gender were required, we fhould still 
find that several other genders were necefsary. Many 
animals have no sex atall, as grubs, caterpillars, tc. 
many others are of both sexes, as different kinds of 
worms ; many others have no apparent sex, as snails, 
slugs, tc. To denote all these variations, a much 
greater diversity of genders than the masculine and fe- 
minine therefore would have been necefsary. The truth 
‘~however, is, that no variation of the Noun whatever 
is required respecting gender, and our notions have 
been, as to this particular, totally perverted, by en- 
deavouring to erect the anomalous practice adopted 
in a particular language into a radical principle in 
grammar. The doctrine of genders is indeed one of 
the most intricate, and as it has been applied, one of 
the most absurd, in grammar, and highly requires 
elucidation ; but that will come to be more pro- 
perly investigated under a separate head, if we fhould 
ever.go so far. 

The variation respecting CAsE is still more absurd, 
and the doctrine that has been founded on it, yet 
more ridiculous; but this fhall form the subject of a 
separate paper. 7 

To be continued, 
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VERSES ON PATIENCE, WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF A ERIEND. 
BY DR BYROM, 


‘For the Bee. 


A verse on patience ?—Yes,—but then prepare 
Your mind, friend, Robert, with a reading thare, 
Or else "twill give you rather lefs than more, 

To hear it mentioned than you had before : 

If mine to write, remember "tis your tafk 

To read the lines which you are pleas’d to afk. 


Patience the theme ?—a blefsed inmate this! 
The nursing parent of our bosom blifs ; 
Abroad for blifs the bids us not to roam, 
But cultivate its real fund at home: 

A noble treasure \—when the patient soul, 
Sits in the center and surveys the whole. 


The bustling world, to fetch her out from thence, 
Will urge the various, plausible pretence ; 

Will prove perfections of a grander name, 

Sound great exploits, and call her out to fame; 
Amuse and flatter, till the soul, too prone 

To self-activity, deserts her throne. 


Be on your guard,—the bus’nefs of a man 
8 Is to be sure to do what-good he can ; 

But first at heme, let patience rule within, 

‘Where charity you know must first begin; 

‘Not m-iied love, as tondly understood, 

But calm sedate propensity to good. 


The genuine virtue of the modest friend, 
Which you oblige me here to recommend ; 
The trial this of all the rest beside, 

For without patience they are all but pride; 
A strong ambition thines within its-sphere, 
But proves its weakne{s, when it cannot bear. 






There lies the test,—bring ev'ry thing to that; 
It thows us plainly what we would be at: 

“Of gen’rous actions we may count the sum, 
But scarce the worth, till disappointments comes 
Men oft are then more gen‘rously absurd, 
Their-own god actions have their own bad werd 
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Impatience hates ingratitude, forsooth! 
Why ?—it discovers our ingrateful truth ; 
That havirg done, for interest or fame, 
Such and such doings, the has lost her aim 3. 
While thanklefs people, really in her debt, 
Have got al! theirs, and put her in a fret. 


Pofsest of patience, a right humble mind, 

At all events, is totally resign’d; 

Does good for sake of good, not fer th’ event, 
Leaves that to heav’n and keeps to its content } 
Good to be done, or to be suffer'd ill, 

“It acts, it bears, with meek submifsive will. 


Enough, enough !—Now tell me if you pleases. 
How is it to be had, this mental ease ? 

God knows,—I do not, how it is acquir'd; 
But this I know,—if heartily desir’d, 

We thall be thankful for the donor’s leave 

To alk, to-hope, ana wait till we receive. 


VERSES. WROTE BY A LADY IN A DEEP DECLINE TO HER. 


INEANT NINE MONTHS OLD. 


For the Bee. 


Sweet babe! you smile unconscious in my arms 
Of ail the fears which my foad heart alarms ; 
Thy little hands fast wipe my tears away, 

You seem to say, be chearful, Obe gay! 


Ah! lovely infant little dost thou know 
Thy mother’s agony, her grief, her woe; 
Her hours of care, her many restlefs nights,. 
The thousand terrors. that her soul affrights 


You little know the ills that round you wait, 

And seem to threat your young, your helplefe stateg. 
Misfortune o’er thee waves her baleful wand, 

And: gloomy clouds of sorrow lowr around. 


Peaceful thy father rests in death’s dark tomb, 
And soon thy mother too must meet her doom 5’ 
Seon on my palid cheek the worm will feed, 4 
And the rank grafs wave chearlefs round my head, 
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Who; then, my child! will guide thy tender years, 
And gently lead:thee through this vale of tears ? 

From penury and want who will thee save, 

When both thy parents sleep imdeath’s cold grave? 














Fatal, perhaps, thy op’ning charms may prove, 

Thy cheeks soft crimson, and mild eye of love, 
" When thou hast no friend to protect thy youth, 
To teach thee spotlefs innocence and trath. 









These thoughts with wild emotions throb my breast, 
j And deep despair deprives my_soul of rest ; 

i These thoughts, O death! add horror to thy dart, 
And thrills, with anguifh keen a mother’s heart. 







Religion come, and chear.affliction’s hour, 
Ah let my bleed’ng: bosom fee! thy pow’r! 
Teack me, resign’d,-to view approaching death, 
And yield without regret to heav’n my breath. 








My God, though this frail form will sink in dust, 
Still in thy arm, all powerful! will I trust 5 

Thou att the orphan’s thield, the widow’s stay, 
And. thou my babe wilt guide in virtues way. 







ELVINAs 










LINES WRITTEN BY VOLTAIRE ON HIS DEATH BED, 
SUPPOSED TO BE THE LAST THING HE EVER WROTE: 





O Dieu que tout annonce; 
Entend le dernier mot, 
Que ma bouche prononce : 
Si je'‘me suis trompé, 
C’est en cherchant ta lois 
Mon-ceur se peut egarer, 
* Mais il est plein-de toi. 
Je vois sans m allarmer, 
if Lreternité paroitre 5. 
Et je ne'puis penser, 
Qiun Dieu que m’a fait naitres 
Gye Dieu que sur mes jours 
erga tant de bienfait, 
; Quand les jours sont eteints, 
Me tourmente a jamais. 







' 
j i O DIEW qu’on mecconoit 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I rranscatsen the following article from ‘a London ‘perid. 
dical publication that was stiffed in its craddle, ‘after a few 
numbers only had been publifhed. As ‘it'has never per- 
haps been seen by any of your readers, and was doubtlefs 
unknown to your correspondent, a young observer, when he 
wrote the account of the aya, vol. viii. p, 18. it may be 
considered as a proper companion for that article. With- 
ing succefs to your laudable undertaking, I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, AN OLD BOOK WORM. 


Account of the tee Abonruler bird. 


Nothing tends so much to demonstrate the immense 
distance there is between man in a savage state, and man 
in a state of society, as the conquests which the datter has 
made over the wild animals, He is aided by the dog on num- 
berlefs occasions; the horse, the ox, the afs, the camel, 
the rein deer, the lama, become his servants,.and enable 
him to transport burdens which his own strength never 
could have mastered. He rears, under his own eye, fowls, 
turkies, geese, ducks, pheasants, and peacocks ; he has do- 
mesticated pigeons, and made the bees themselves gather 
stores for his use. The savage pays little attention to 
these acquisitions, insomuch that there are few cases in 
which he has attempted to make any of the animals mini- 
ster by their labour to his wants, still fewer in which he 
has thought of making thent contribute to his pleasures 
or amusements, 

Man is formed for society 3 he is therefore most highly 
pleased with those of his own species pwho seem to be 
most sensibly touched with those marks of attention which 
indicate a partiality for him ; and he never fails to be par- 
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ticularly delighted with those animals which are capable of 
exprefsing an attachment to him, and of relying upon him for 
their protection and support. The dog, on account. of the 
sensibility he~pofsefses in so surprising a degree, is in eve- 
ry civilized country a particular favourite of man, inde- 
pendently of his utility. The cat, and other small animals, 
which admit of being tamed, are more or lefs esteemed 
as they pofsefs this quality in a greater or lefs degree of 


perfection. 
Among the feathered tribe, some have been taken into 


favour on account of the sweetnefs of their song; others 
on account of the beauty of their plumage, or some other 
singularity in their exterior appearance; but the attach- 
ment that these animals fhow to their master, is in general 
so very slight, that there are but few instances in which 
they can lay claim to any degree of favour upon this 
ground. 

The only instance of any considerable degree of that 
sort of attachment, on the part of any of the birds we 
know of, is that which is manifested by a bird which 
the French call the agamée. This bird is a native of 
Cayenne in South America, and attaches itself to man, 
with as much fidelity and warmth of affection as even a 
dog does. If ati agamée is admitted into any house, 
it attaches itself to some one person with the utmost fide- 
lity, and affords the most unequivocal marks of the plea- 
sure it takes in his company. It comes to its master on 
all occasions with evident marks of satisfaction ; carefses 
him with eagernefs, flies before, or follows after him, and 
‘exprefses, by various motions, the joy it feels at seeing or 
accompanying him. It comes readily when called, in 
whatever manner it may chance to be engaged at the time: 
is loves to be carefsed, and presents its head and neck to 
he stroaked by.him, with a satisfaction seemingly equal to 
that which a eat exprefies im similar circumstances, It 
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loves to accompany its master at table, and being extreme- 
ly jealous, it never fails to drive away, if pofsible, all cats, 
and dogs, or other animals, thatiseem to fhare in its)mas- 
ter’s affection, especially when it is petitioning for food 5. 
and being fierce and couragious, it seldom fails to succeed.. 
It is entertaining to see with what art it evades the bite of, 
a dog, by soaring above his reach, and then darting down 
suddenly upon him while he is off his guard. It always 
aims his strokes at the eyes, which it attacks both with. its- 
bill and its talons with great fury; and when it has. once: 
obtained a victory, it pursues its enemy with the most sur- 
prising obstinacy, and would never cease tormenting it 
till it died, if not prevented. 

In thort, so: strong is the attachment this bird fhows to: 
man, that, in this respect, it seems to hold the same rank 
as the dog among quadrupeds, and, in some instances, it 
even seems to approach near to that animal in point of, 


docility.. It is afserted that the agamee can be taught te 
guard a flock of fheep in the same manner as the dog. 
Since, then, these birds love domesticity so. much, where- 
fore fhould we. not endeavour to rear them in abundance,, 
employ them in such uses as they are capable of being put 
to, and endeavour still farther to improve their natural. in- 
stincts, and render them: more extensively serviceable to 


man ? 

O_o 

ANECDOTES OF ADRIAN BROOR, A CELEBRATED FLEMISH! 
PAINTER. 

I sec leave to offer the following anecdotes of Broor, a 

noted Flemith painter,.as another instance of the strange: 


eccentricities of some mem of genius. 
Adrian Broor, or Brawer, or Brauer, was born: at Ou--: 


denarde in the year 1608; and died. 1640.. 
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- Of his parentage nothing is known, only that they were, 
of ‘the lowest ranks of the people. ‘Without instructor, of 
any sort, andsolely by.an irresistible propensity. of nature, 
Broor, while-yet in a manner. an: infant, used to.amuse. him- 
self in-painting birds and: flowers, upon small bits of linen ; 
and: his mother, fora subsistence, sold them to women. of 
the country, who employed them as ornaments of their drefs.. 

While. he. was, thus employed, Francis. Hals, a famous 
painter, went by chance. -to. the place where the young; 
Broor-lived, and, struck by his rising talents, he. proposed: 
to instruct him. Boor, charmed with this lucky. rencoun- 
ter, didnot hesitate to follow him. But what he looked; 
upon as extremely fortunate, was to him the source. of in- 
finite chagrins and disappointment. The avarice of Hals 
and: his wife-instigated them to avail themselves of the: 
talents.of the young: unfortunate, whose hard fortune they- 
seemed to. bewail. 

As soon as they had- him in their power they.made him 
labour te excefs, and made him almost die of hunger. 
Lean and emaciated; he. had scarcely the appearance of: 
a human beings; the. rags with. which he was-covered: 
gave him-the appearance. of the utmost misery. Whilst he- 
himself. was in want of the necefsaries of. life, the little 
pictures.at which he worked night and day. were sold at a- 
very great price. The greedinefs of his masters, ofily in- 
creasing in proportion as they found the means to satisfy. 
themselves, they fhut him up in a garret, that he might 
be able to produce more works. 

That separation inspired the anxiety or the curiosity 
of his.companions; disciples of Hals, who watclied the mo- 
ment of his absence to discover. what, Brear did in his pri- 
son. ‘They went up each in.their turn, and, by. means. of» 
a-small window, they saw with surprise that this poor and 
despised apprentice, was.a great. painter, and made very. 
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pretty, pictures. One of these young people proposed 
to. him to paint the fve senses at four sous a-piece. Broom 
executed.them so well, that another asked of him the swe/ue 
months, of the. year at the-same price. 

Our prisoner thought himself, very happy, and conside- 
ved, as a good fortune, the purchase money. of these little; 
subjects which. he did by stealth, and: in some-leisure mo- 
ments ;. but the considerable profits which his works brought: 
him determined Hals and his wife to watch him-so closely: 
that he thould not: havea single minute to dispose of ; these 
unconscionable guards, not content with. exhausting him» 
with labour, diminithed: day by day the: small: pittance 
destined for. his subsistence, 

This. dreadful situation. was like to-drive him. to despair,. 
when one of his-comrades.advised him to make his escape; 
and even furnifhed him. with the means.. Deprived of every: 
thing, and almost naked; Broor strayed through the city. not 
knowing where to go, nor what would he.his lot.. After ha- 
ving wandered a long time, he stopt at the thop of a ginger- 
bread baker, and: bought.as much.as fhould:serve him. all 
day, paying for it all the money which he had, and ran to: 
place. himself: under. the-organ. of the great church. Whilst 
he. was there, ruminating in. his: mind: how. he thould get- 
into: a more comfortable situation, he was.recognised by» 
an. intimate friend: who.took him. back to his. master, who- 
had. been.at much pains to find:him, and, overjoyed: at ree . 
eovering him, promised:to.use him better in.time to. come. 

Hals. piqued himself upon the: performance of his pro-« 
mise; he bought him..a.suit of second. hand clothes, and 
fed himua. little better. Broor, thus-encouraged, set about 
his. work with:ardour, but;always: for the profit of his mas- 
ter, whoa sold very dear the pictures: which he had tor-almost: 
nothing. Broor alone was ignorant of his talents, and the: 
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resources which they would have procured him. Informed 
at last by his comrades of the price of his pictures, he esca- 
ped more effectually than the first time, and took refuge in 
the city of Amsterdam, where he arrived without friends or 
money. His good stars conducted him to an honest ‘seller 
of pictures, who granted him an asylum. One may guefs’ 
with what pleasure Broor learned that his works were 
known in Amsterdam, and that they sold for a considerable 
price. 

He would have perhaps doubted it, ifan amateur had not 
given him about an hundred ducats for one of his pictures. 
As soon as Broor, who had demanded that sum trembling, 
saw himself in pofsefsion of so much money, he spread it 
out upon his bed, transported with joy, and rolled himself 
upon it. 

Ten days pafsed in.a debauch with the people of the very 
lowest sort, who soon made him find the bottom of his purse. 
He then came back, rejoiced and content, to the picture 
merchant where he lodged, who asking him what he had” 
done with his money : “I have got happily rid_of it,” said 
he, “ in order to be more free.” 

This alternative between labour and difsipation was his 
constant plan of conduct all the rest of his life. He ne- 
ver dreamed of taking the pencil until he had no more 
money. He was continually involving himself in drun- 
ken quarrels with the dregs of the populace, after having 
drank freely with them. His work thop was generally 
in an inn, where he was often obliged to: send his works to 
sell to the amateurs, to pay his: expence.. 

Broor gave himself up with such enthusiasm when at 
work, that he was often heard speaking Spanith, Italian, 
and French, as if he had been with the persons whom. he: 


wes paintiug,. 
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There is nothing more diverting than the adventures 
which Broor met with every day. In one of his rambles 
he was stript entirely by robbers. Not having money to 
purchase a new wardrobe, he took it into his head to make 
himself a habit of linen, on which he painted flowers 
in the taste of the Indian robes. The ladies were de- 
ceived by it, and were anxious to have a similar stuff and 
pattern. Broor contrived, in order to undeceive them, to 
mount a stage at the end of a performance ; and, taking a 
spuhge soaked with water, he effaced before their eyes all 
the pictures on his drefs. 

Whilst war was entirely desolating Flanders, Broor was 
very desirous of going to Antwerp. Notwithstanding the 
representations of his friends, he could not resist his impa- 
tience, and was taken in that city fora spy. Being thut 
up in the citadel, he had there the good fortune to meet 
the duke of Aremberg, whom he informed of his profefsi- 
en. The duke, who received sometimes visits from Ru- 
bens, begged that great artist to give to a prisoner some 
materials and other things wanted tor painting. Rubens 
had no sooner cast his eyes on the picture which the pre- 
tended spy was making, than he cried out, This ts a picture 
of Broor’s! and was absolutely for paying him six hun- 
dred florins. 

Rubens employed all his friends to’get Broor out of pri- 
son ; he even became surety for him, and having obtained 
his enlargement, he clothed him, and took care to have 
him lodged, and branght him to his own table. Far from 
making a proper return for all these generous cares, Broor 
fled precipitately from the house of his illustrious bene- 
factor in order to enjoy his liberty. 

Broor perceived at length that he was despised by his 
relations on account of his ill drefs. Sensible of the marks 
of their disdain, he bought a very genteel drefs of velvet. 
One of his cousins seeing him so well equipped, begged him 
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to come to his marriage. Broor did not fail to be there, 
and as during the repast the company praised the good 
taste and propriety of the drefs‘of our painter, he took a 
plate filled with sauce, and threw it all upon ‘it, and spoil~ 
ed at-once with 'the grease all /his fine apparel, saying it 
ought to enjoy its full thare of the good chear, since it was 
-evident it was his drefs alene that was invited, and.not him- 
self. 

After this foolifh action, he threw his coat into the fire 
in presence of the company, and went and fhut himself up 
-in an inn, where the pipe and a bottle of brandy supplied 
the place of riches and-worldly greatnefs, 

Tired of being pofsefsed of nothing, Breor retired to the 
house of a baker in Brufsels who had «a pretty wife. He 
found means to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
both the husband and the wife, a singularity which hap- 
pens every day. ‘That baker who also followed the busi- 
nefs of a picture dealer, lodged and boarded his new 
friend. Broor, in return, taught him to paint, and 
did other good offices to the lady. The connection be- 
tween these two men was so close, and their characters 
were so like, that they were scarcely a moment asunder. 
They even puthed their disorders so far as to render 
themselves liable to legal punifhment; an accident which 
obliged them to betake themselves to flight. 

-After having wandered gome time, Broor came back to 
Antwerp, being reduced to the utmost misery ; he fell ill 
there, and had no other asylum than the hospital, where 
he died at the end of two days. 

Rubens honoured him with his tears, caused his body 
‘to be lifted from the grave where it was buried, and inte1- 
red it anew with magnificent pomp; the city of Antwerp 
saised.a fine tomb over him. 
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THE TEMPLE OF HYMEN. 


in a letter written by a young gentleman of Philadelphia to a 
young lady. ’ 


My DEAR FRIEND, 
Last night I slept, and I dreamed that I was walking on 


a beautiful spacious plain, in the middle of which stood 4 
jofty magnificent temple, which appeared to be ancient 
and venerable: and though some people advanced in years 
who were: present, remarked, that it was much decayed 
since they had first paid a visit there ; yet tome, and all 
young persons who were in the single line of life, it ap- 
peared to be the most elegant and beautiful dome we had 
ever béheld. As I was admiring it, I saw innumerable 
crowds of people rufhing forward towards it, in pairs’; 
though, I confefs, I thought them very strangely coupled} 
as I observed men-of fifty, leading nymphs of fifteen ; and 
-widows of forty, attended by beaux of twenty-two. I 
stepped to a person standing near me who belonged to the 
“place, and afked him what the dome was called. He said 
it was called the temple of Hymen; “ and those you see 
prefsing towards it,” continued he, “ are desirous of being 
united in the bands of matrimony ; the cause of the dispa- 
‘rity in age, is, that all these are money-matches.” I then 
seated myself nearthe gate ‘of the dome, to take a view 
of them as they .entered. ‘There appeared in their coun- 
-tenances a certain languor and cold indifference; and 
‘many of them, I thought, appeared unhappy; and the 
nearer-they approached the-temple, the more their anxie- 
ty seemed to increase. My attention was particularly ta- 
‘ken with ahandsome youth of about twenty-two years ofage, 
-who-was.attending an antiquated maid, who appeared ad- 
vanced in life, He seemed to be gloomy and dejected 
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and when he had nearly arrived at the. gate were I stood, 
he tore -himself from ‘her, and. fled precipitately, .with a 
degree of apparent pleasure. 
- al felt a sincere sorrow for the-lady,:who appeared‘to be 
overwhelmed in the utmost. consternation, grief, and an- 
get ; but my sympathy considerably abated, when the in- 
telligent person from whom. had my information respec- 
ting the dome, told me, that fhe was a lady of great 
wealth, but small accomplifhments. ~“ Shehas . been 
sought after,” said he, “ in her earlier years, by many 
who were her.superiors in point. of merit: but because 
they were inferior »in -fortune, fhe treated them with 
the most insolent contempt ;,in consequence of which fhe 
was forsaken bythe sex, till this:youth, falling - into diffi- 
cult circumstances, addrefsed her from pecuniary motives : 
and though his addrefses. were cold and inanimate through 
~want of affection, the afsented, and.this was the appoint- 
~ed day for celebrating the nuptials: but as he approached 
the temple, a weight.of- anxiety-pervaded his breast, and 
a struggle between the laws of honour, and a regard for 
chis own felicity, rent his troubled heart - with torture ; titl 
at length; his feelings overcame every other consideration. 
He violated the laws of honour,—he opposed the impulse 
of interest, rather than be bound in the lasting tyrannical 
chains of an unhappy-matrimonial union.” ‘ She is not to 
be pitied,’ said I, ‘ the has slighted the offers of. generous 
love :—fhe has sported with the feelings of her real ad- 
‘mirers :———fhe ‘has trifled with -human happinefs ; and 
has met.with her reward: yet had I. been her judge,.T 
thould, from a delicacy for the sex, inflicted a smaller pu- 
fifhment.’ 
The crowd that had entered the temple, were united 
wby words,———but» not 'n heart: and then they returned 
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.hcir habitations, to wrangle out their lives in as much 
harmony as they could. 

Next appeared a giddy throng, whether greater or smal- 
ler than the other, I was not able to discover. They 
were on the same errand, but acted from different mo- 
tives, if motives they could be called. They appear- 
ed to be the thoughtlefs children-of difsipation, and en- 
tered this solemn scene, with as little reflection as they 
use in every other action of life. They appeared to have 
chosen their companions, just as chance or fancy directed, 
withoat any regard to merit, or similarity of dispositi- 
on. They came, were united, and returned all jovial, 
airy, and chearful, as if they were entering a blifsful para- 
dise. 

“ Ah thoughtlefs mortals” ‘said I,“ how-soon will your 
fancied bloom be nipped in the bud! your idle dreams of 
pleasure will vanith as the morning dew, and you join the 
disappointed marriage train,-in expatiating onjthe uojnter- 
rupted pleasures of. celibacy,” ° 

Next appeared a ‘small company moving towards us 
slowly, and with graceful easy pace ; their countenances 
were neither. clouded with gloom, nor distorted with levi- 
ty ; but.sweet complacency sat.easy smiling on.each fea- 
ture, proceeding froma well grounded :hope, that. the 
most elevated degree of human felicity, would. be the re- 
sult of the union into which they were about.to enter. 

But imagine my surprise, when I saw among this happy 
number my. friend ‘Maria... She was. attended by a most 
engaging, accomplilhed youth ; his.eyes were piercing and 
lively, his features strong, manly, and regular; his man- 
ners graceful and easy,.and I discovered in his aspect, the 
strongest traits of an‘ardent, noble, disinterested,.and gene- 
rous affection. He behaved towards.my friend .with the 
most polite, engaging, tender attention ; his kindnefs to- 
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wards her seemed altogether involuntary, and as natural to 
him as to breathe the air. ‘“ You seem surprised,” said my 
inielligent “friend, on seeing your amiable acquaintance at 
the temple of Hymen, but I can afsure you flee never had 
any objections to matrimony, provided fhe could meet 
‘a partner pofsefsed of such accomplifhments as fhe cen- 


ceived necefsary to render her happy in a married 


life; her sentiments on this subject were indeed so far 
refined, as to border on the romantic ; this fhe always 


‘found to be the, case, till addrefsed by the amiable young 
gentleman who now attends her. They were immediately 
‘attached to each other by the indifsoluble ties of genuine 
‘affection, under the benign influence of which they are to 
live a most serene and happy life.” O supremely blest 
“pair ! exclaimed I, and in a transport of joy awoke, but 
behold it was a dream. 


Atonzo. 


—— . 

n receiving the above, the Jady wrote to Alenzo, re- 

gtetting that his slumbers had terminated so abruptly, amd 

withing they had continued till the completion of the uai- 
‘on, on which he sent her the following lines : 


When, lo! methought, I steod with heart elate, 
Near to the Hymenean temple’s gate, 

Where late I saw with exquisite delight 

The fair Maria led by Mr Wright: 

Light fancy paints the recent scene anew, 

And brings the happy pair before my view; 

‘They to the palace door with pleasure move, 

A pleasure wafted on the wings of love; 

A blifs which sordid souls have never known, 
“Who feel nor woes, nor blefsings not their own; 
Nor those light thoughtlefs souls who never prove 
The sweet uniting charms of gen’rous love. 

At length arriv’d, th’ acteative Cupid waits, 

‘To bring the happy pair within the gates ; 

He view'e them o’er; —he stopt with strange surprise, 
To see such beauties beaming trom their eyes5 
~The sly young rogue, with wonder stood to g2zes 
* Oh happy pair!"* be cried in fond amaze ; 
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*¢ Oh happy pair! walk in, the god invites ; 
<< Walk in,—receive the matrimonial rites. 
** You for each other surely were design’d, 
*¢ So like in each accomplifhment of mind: 
* Your hearts are join’d, walk in and join your hands 
*¢ In matrimonial beatific bands.” 
‘Then to the sacred fhrine the pair he led, 
The rev’rend god with wonder rais’d his head 5 
For many years had pafs’d since he had spied 
So kind a bridegroom, or-so fair a bride. 
Then sweet melodious music fill’d the come, 
And-op’n'ng roses fhed a rich perfume ; 
The hoary monarch gaz'd with fond delight, 
Then on the happy pair conferr’d the rite; 
Ti,’ attending crowd the nuptial anthem sings: 
** Thrice happy pair:”’ the echoing temple rings ; 
** Thrice happy pair! your choice we well approve, 
«6 All hail! and welcome to the dome of love! 
** You from each other’s love'and peeriefs worth, 
*© Shall find a blifsful paradise.on earch.” 
Then to a garden Cupid ied the way, 
Where fragrant flow’rs were drefs*d in rich array? 
A happy train whom love and peace surround, 
Their heads with beauteous flow’ry garlands crown’d 3 
Here pafs'd away their lives in peace and ease, 
To please each other was themselves to pleaste 
A silver ril] descending from its source, 
In mazy windings took its peaceful course : 
lt added beauty to the pleasing scene, 
And cloth’d the garden in perpetual green. 
The place was fhaded by the flow’ry trees, 
And fann’d by zephyrs in a gentle breeze, 
‘ Which wafted on their wings a rich perfume, 
Exhal’d from roses in eternal bloom ; 
The charming songsters on the blofsom’d spfays, 
Attun’d in rapt’rous melody their lays. 
The happy train thus pafs‘d their hours away, 
From rising morning till the ev’ning grey 
Her curtain draws, and the bright source of light 
Yields his dominion to the queen of night; 
As o'er the world the silent darknefs grows, 
The purling rill with softer murmur flows: 
No jarring sounds the peaceful tribe molest, 
* But falling waters lull their souls to rest. 
Our happy pair were welcom’d in with joy, 
While tuneful airs the fkilful choir employ 3 
Their utmost {kill the joyful bands display, 
In celebrating this important day ; 
So strong and loud grew the exulting strains, 
They broke my silent stumber’s silkea chains}; 
I woke, difsolv’d in extacy supreme; 
May heaven indulgent realize the dream! 
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LITERA LLIGENCE. 
Tse study of natural angio made great progrefs in 

Scotland of late, and the lover of that interesting study 
pofselies advantages here which he did not formerly enjoy. 
A few years ago there was not in this place a single collecti- 
on of specimens -in natural history, public or private, that 
deserved to be noticed. Since Dr Walker was appointed 
profefsor, and read lectures on the subject, things have ta- 
ken a great change. His own museum, for a private col- 
lection, contains a great variety of beautiful: specimens, in 
high preservation, of animals, vegetables, and minerals, 
Lord Gardenston has imported from abroad, and picked 
up ac home, a select and valuable collection, chiefly in the 
mineral kingdom, to which the amateurs in that science 
have a most ready accefs by the obliging liberality of spi- 
rit of the owner. And the museum of Mr Weir, which 
has been exhibited for some years past, has. been a valuable 
acquisition to the public. That gentleman, with a public 
spirit that would do honour to the highest character, con- 
tinues to make daily additions. to his collection , which, 
considering his station in life, is truly amazing, and which 
nothing but a decided taste for that.study could have pro- 
duced. He has latety purchased a house in Prince’s street 
and fitted it up in the most elegant manner for the re- 
ception of his museum, which he has just opened for the 
public. his will afford an agreeable and instractive mor- 
ning’s lounge to the people of fafhion who reside in Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr Weir’s museum, cannot, it is true, in point of size, 
be compared with that of Sir Afhton Lever, and many o- 
thers that might be named, but in respect to the natural 
aititudes in which the animals are placed, and their per- 
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fect preservation, it is far beyond them dll. ‘Lord Gar- 
denston, in his travelling memorandums, :remarks, that 
after having seen the: finest collections of natural history 
in France, :Italy, and Germany,’he had found none in 
which the objects were so naturally dispesed, or so per- 
fectly preserved, as in that of Mr Weir. -His birds and 
fithes especially deserve particular netice. The fihhes re- 
tzin the plumpnefs and the frefhnels of natare, without 
any thing. of that dried, .fhrivelled appearance-so usual in 
other collections ; nor ever lose any thingsofit. And as 
-to birds Mr Weir-pofsefses the rare secret of ouring them, 
so as to-remain entirely free of vermin -of every sort. 
Dr Walker has at present in“his collection, birds which 
were prepared by Mr Weir upwards. of thirty years ago, 
whose plumage is .as frefly and glefsy as that day they 
were killed ; and Mr Wei with confidence afserts, that 
‘they will continue so for ages. How different this 
from the birds im the Britith, and every other muse- 
um.in Europe! What.a pity that a secret ef such singu- 
lar utility thould be confined to.one man! Why do not 
the public purchase it from him, for. the general improve- 
-ment of science in every part.of the globe? Mr Weir is a 
man of too liberal principles to with-hold it upon reason- 
able terms ; butt is not to be expected that a man who 
is not in affluest circumstances, fhould part with a thing 
of that nature without a proper compensation. 


ee 
ANECDOTES OF ALPHONSO KING OF ARRAGON. 

‘Tus trait of his liberality is well ‘knowa. One-of his 

«treasurers had brought him a sum of ten thousand ducats. 

An-officer who was there at that time, said in a low voice 

-to somebody, I fhould ask no moré than that sum to. be 

happy: you /hall be so, said Alphonso who had heard him, 
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and he made the ten thousand ducats be given to him di- 
rectly. 

He had gone with some of his courtiers to see the jew- 
els-of a jewellery. He wasscarcely out of his fhop when the 
merchant came running after him to complain of a theft 
they had made of a diamond of great value. Alphonso 
went back tothe shop of the merchant, and having ‘mad¢ 
him bring a large jar filled with bran, he ordered that 
each of his-courtiers fhould put in their hand fhut and 
bring it out open. He began first. After they had ‘all 
done he ordered the jeweller to empty the jar on the table: 
by this-means .the. diamond was fouud and nobody difho- 
roured. , 


Alphonso used to say, that among-so many things ‘that 
men poise fs, or that they seek after with ardour during 


the couse of their life, all is but vain amusement, except 
dry and old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends 
to converse with, and old books to read. 


TO CORKESPONDENTS, 


Tue Editor returns thanks to the gentleman who has taken the trouble 
of transcribing an article from the ¢ale.a tetes. Is much obliged to him 
for his kind intentions, and liberal offer of afsistance. But is sorry he 
cannot avail himself of his-kind offer. The Bee hall never be so far pro- 
stituted as to become the vehicle of scandal and lubricity: 

The Editor is much obliged to Mr S———s $ lle for his good opi- 
nion and kind hints, which fhall be duly attended to. The Index indica- 
torious has been only deferred for a time, from circumstances which will 
soon have no longer-any influence,.when it hall be.refumed, if the re@- 
ders in general seem to think it agreeable: some readers objected to the 
‘list of books, which they thought occupied more room that it was worth. 

The observations by.D. X. are received. General remarks on mannessy 
where no personal allusions are made, will be very acceptable. 

~ Impartiality is received, and under consideration. 


Several picces deferred for want of room, 
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OF TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Conti pd yee 239. 

Sm, To ee of the Bee. 

I nave fhown the progrefs of architecture from its 
simplest forms in the infancy of society to the rude, 
but megnificent efforts of superstition, toerect temples 
to the invisible power of heaven; and I now proceed 
to consider it under the influence of vanity and es- 
tentation in the ages of luxury and refinement. 

This last and copious subject of my ¢fsay, natu- 
rally divides itself into the consideration of those im~- 
provements which arose from the vanity, pride, and 
ostentation of princes, in the erection of public edi- 
fices, and of those which in later times have sprung 
from the wealth of private individuals. 

In the beginning, almost all the wealth of nations 
was accumulated in the state. The nation, or, in 
other words, the prince, was very rich, and the people 
very poor; neither commerce nor manufactures, 
nor the plunder of provinces by rapacious governors, 
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nor the right of primogeniture, nor the accumulation 
of property by marriage or collateral succefsion, had 
rendered private individuals capable of erecting last- 
ing monuments of taste and magnificence. 

The whole revenues of the commanwealth, that 
could be saved from the exigencies of government, 
were employed either in the building of stately 
temples in honour of the gods, or in defraying the 
expence of public roads, bridges, aqueducts, or plea- 
sing the populace by the celebration of spectacles 
and games, to feed the vanity of the public or of 
the prince. The extinct empire of middle Asia 
seems to have been the first that erected durable 
monuments of architectural grandeur ; and as in the 
remains of these, lately contemplated by the truly 
learned and excellent Sir William Jones, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay, and at Benares in Indostan, 
we perceive the semblance of the manners, drefs, re- 
ligion, customs, and architecture, of the Gothic and 
Scythian nations; so we may fairly conjecture that 
all sciences and arts have followed the course of the 
natural day. 

Averting our eye with a respectful smile, from 
the calculations of Mr Bailli on the antiquity of 
these nations, let us call ourselves home to objects of 
contemplation where we have better guides. ‘* They, 
(writes the ingenious Mr Riou) who, to judge of 
the origin of a custom or of an art, and of its pafsage 
from one people to another, adhere to the mere con- 
templation of any detached circumstances which may 
offer certain appearances of likenefs, and thus, from 
same particular. equivocal forms, draw their conclu- 
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sions about the generality of an art, are grofsly de. 
ceived.” It is certain that Egypt was to the Greeks, 
what Greece afterwards became to the Romans, the 
pattern of imitation ; the nursery of legislators, phi+ 
losophers, and artists. The language, manners, and 
customs of the Greeks, sufficiently thow that they 
were a Scythian or eastern people ; and nothing but 
vague hypothesis ean invite the belief that the con- 
quering emigrants brought any thing along. with 
them but their language, their superstition and. cus- 
toms, hunger and their arms, into Europe,, then 
peopled by wandering hordes of savages.and covered 
with marshes and forests. How many centuries.elap- 
sed from the settlement of the first colonies. of the 
Hellenic Greeks, until the first dawn of histery, 
it is impofsible with any degree of accuracy even. to 
conjecture ;, but we know with certainty, that, while 
the Greeks were barbarous, the arts flourifhed in the 
city of Thebes, and that they were of immemorial 
antiquity in Egypt. 

The fable of the Froglodytes and a subterranean 
nation, appears evidently to be founded on the pri- 
mzval custom of man’s fheltering himself from dan- 
ger and the inclemencies, of the weather, in caves and 
dens of the earth. 

Man, endowed with reason and progrefsive powers: 
of improvement,. which is denied to every other ani 
mal, would, when roused: from: his- sluggifh nature, 
go to the wild beast of the field and consider his ways 
and be wise ; he would first fhelter himself in natural 
cavities of the earth, and afterwards make excavations 
for himself. Many of these primeval dwellings are 
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yet to be seen in the yicinity of Thebes, and I believe 
in all the anciently inhabited regions of the earth, 
In various parts of Britain these Troglodytic villages 
are to be seen, and particularly in Leicesterthire, 
where subterraneoys accommodations have been dis~ 
covered fit to contain some hundred families; and 
such are not uncommon in Scotland, though ‘on a 
smaller scale. These were the habitations of what 
the Greeks would have called the Autochthonoi of 
Britain ; a. people who, by Scythian and Belgic inva- 
sions, were driven. into the fastnefses-of Wales and. 
of Caledonia.. 

In the obelifk and pyramid of none we behold 
the liydrometer of the Nile, and the emblem of that 
luminary without whieh the waters would have been 
fatal to the fruits. of the earth. In the ruins of their 
palaces.and temples, we behold a rude magnificence,, 
unsubjected to.any elegance of taste ; nor are the ele- 
ments of Egyptian architecture, any farther than as 
they. are founded on nature, discernible in the Greek. 
It is not probable, therefore, that the Greeks copied 
in. their buildings the architecture of the Egyp- 
tians,, They had nothing to copy in the manners of 
the savages whom they found in the country; and,. 
therefore, we are to look for the elements. of Greek 
architeoture in that beautiful nature which they saw 
every where around them in that garden of Eu» 
rope. 

Mr. Riow in. treating of the Grecian orders of 
architecture, has likewise very: pertinently observed: 

‘that the Greeks ‘had scarcely the opportunity of 
‘becoming plagiarists of the Egyptians ; because bes. 
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fore the reign of Psamettichus, entrance was denied 
to every stranger, and the art of architecture had 
been then cultivated by the Grecians.” 

Besides, in studying the beautiful remains of temples 
in Greece, a progrefs from the rude models of the 
highest antiquity, to the perfection of the art in the 
age immediately preceding the Macedonian conquest,. 
is plainly discernible ; after which the false taste for- 
internal, and finally external, ornament on thecapitais, 
freezes, and architraves, of columns, and the pedi- 
ments of the porticoes of their temples, marked the 
consequences of Asiatic conquest and luxury, by the 
introduction of fastidious and corrupt ornament. 

With respect to the architecture of the Romans, 
it was originally borrowed from Greece, but at a 
time when Rome was. not svfficiently wealthy: to. 
vie with them in magnificent structures. 

Before the accefsion of Augustus to the supreme: 
power, Rome was chiefly composed of brick or wood- 
en houses; and these having no party walls, were ex- 
posed continually to the ravages of fire. Few of the 
houses were insulated or separate from others, and 
these in general were temples or public edifices; 
and great structures for public meetings, wer= so 
few, that we observe the temples were generally 
used upon solemn occasions, and even frequently for 
the afsemblies.of the senate. 

With respect to the houses of the private citizens. 
in town, they appear to have been very simple, and 
modest, and.seldom elevated above one range of apart- 
ments ; though when luxury and caprice began to 
insinuate themselves after the end of the Carthagi- 
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nean war, mutatoria or change-houses were common 
for variety, and these in the suburbs, which were 
succeeded by elegant villas in the country. 

But the multiplicity of these houses and villas 
Jed to their being composed of flimsy materials, and 
not constructed for extensive duration. 

The earliest writers in Italy after the fall of the 
Roman empire, give us no accounts of the ruins of 
rural magnificence, though they speak much of the 
beauty and ameenity of the situations. where they 
had formerly existed. In fhort there were greater 
captains than Marlborough, but no Blenheims ia 
Italy, and still lefs inGreece. All great magnificence 
was dedicated to the gods and to the public.. Noble 
example worthy of imitation ! 

Neither does it appear that before the empire of 
Augustus, any temples of extraordinary or durable 
magnitude or splendour had existed at. Rome ; and 
hardly had a taste for beautiful structures been esta- 
blithed by the munificence of the usurper, than it be~ 
came vitiated by the caprice of redundant decoration. 
Of this we are afsured by the authority of Vitru- 
vius, 

Tacitus too, that great historian ofa declining age, 
whose faults in style have been afsiduously copied by 
Mr Gibbons, and other writers of these times, who 
are thought to belong to an age and country of ad- 
vancing taste and improvement, informs us,. that 
after the battle of Actium, the P/a/sey of the Roman 
arms, when a visible decline of free sentiment appear- 
ed among the Romans, it extended itself (as zt were) 
to the understandings of individuals, whence arning 
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and all the ffne arts which had flourifhed to admira- 
tion, and for so long a period in Greece and Italy, 
fell into disrepute, and were overwhelmed by Asiatic 
barbarisms, and the whims of extraordinary and 
sudden influx of wealth from the plunder of the pro- 
vinces. -Thus you see the age of fine taste in archi- 
tecture, either by invention or imitation, in Greece 
er in Italy, extended only to the continuance of five 
or six centuries. All before or after is one blank or 
blot in the annals of art or of literature. Methinks 
I hear the voice of ages crying aloud to nations, 
** Discite libertatem, moniti non adorare reges.” 
Sensible Sir, of the respectable prejudices of great 
men, I exprefs myself with caution in an unknown 
language. Itis fit that men who pretend to have 
taste fhould not fhock the eyes or ears of the elegant 
elohims of the earth. 

As it seems desirable, that every individual who 
pretends to be what was formerly understood by the 
appellation of a gentleman, and.who are now called 
esquires, fhould be acquainted with the construction 
of the houses of ancient Rome, before they became 
accommodated to foreign luxury, I thall endeavour, 
in very few words, and without the interposition of 
quotation or of foreign languages, to describe with 
Englith phrase and idiom, the places of abode of the 
more wealthy citizens, who had obtained high and 
lucrative employments in the commonwealth. 

After the frequent fires that had destroyed whole 
quarters of the city, and particularly after the gene- 
ral conflagration that occurred in the reign of Nero, 
the streets which before that time had been as nar- 
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row as they are now in grand Cairo, and other eas- 
tern cities, were made wide and spacious; and 
the houses which had formerly been constructed of 
wood or brick were built of stone ; and at certain in- 
tervals, it was enacted that there fhould be insulated 
houses surrounded with courts or gardens, to prevent 
the communication of fire for the future. Thecom- 
mon approach to houses of eminence, was through a 
quadrangular court, sometimes surrounded by piaz- 
zas, to defend the guests or visitors from the weather, 
and leading to the principal front ; annexed to which 
there was a large portico, to which there immediate- 
ly adjoined a salloon, which they called a-seat room, 
as being that used for dinner, where they lay to eat 
on beds, three or sometimes four to a bed; which cus- 
tom, during the prevalent fafhion of beards, must have 
exhibited, especially in the use of spoon meat and 
liquors, many very visible and inconvenient acci- 
dents. Beyond the dining room was the servants 
waiting room, where all accommodations for the butler 
and slaves in waiting were provided, and where at 
all times there were slaves to give notice to their 
afsociates of any call made upon them by the family, 
supplying in early times the want of bells which 
are now used for that purpose. In this large anti- 
chamber were commonly placed in niches or other- 
wise, the statues of their ancestors, or of illustricus 
citizens; and in one such of these, supposed to be 
the house of Asinius Poltio, was discovered by exca- 
vature the wonderful groupe of Laocoon and his 
sons. 
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The length of the saloon was generally double that 
of its breadth, and the height was equal to the latter, 
when the nature of the building would permit. 

On the right hand of the saloon were the other 
apartments of the family, either.for state or retire- 
ment, for amusement or repose; and on the left the 
servants apartments. As to wine it was buried ia 
large vefsels, some of them containing a quantity 
equal to-our pipe, in subterraneous apartments, or 
simply in the earth, excavated and rammed full again 
with sand. In the country their accommodations . 
‘were much more numerous and extensive. They - 
had apartments for all the varying seasons of the 
year, some with steves for the winter, and others for 
oniy admitting an extraordinary degree of solar heat 
and light, in spring and’ autumn ; reserving the cool 
subterraneous. vaulted.apartments, with small win- 
dows, for the heats of summer... 

Thus far with-tespect to the houses of. the ancient 
Romans.. In my-next, I {hall endeavour to trace the 
luxury of the moderns, and ‘subject .it. to the rules 
and criticism. of clafsic elegance ; .without pretend- 
ing to offer. any opinions of my own,.or venturing ’ 
to.excite the vengeance of the: moderns against an. 
admirer of the Greeks... I am, Sir, - 


Your humble servant, . 
B. Aj. 


EE 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS 
AL O-DEER. 
Continue A om p- 272. 
‘Tue entry to both these castles has been from tlie 
west, near the stone and’ lime tower, where the hill 





is of more equal ascent than at any other place; al- 
though the descent towards the east, is, near the sum- 
mit, much more gentle than towards tlie west, which 
has occasioned some additional works there, the tra- 
ces of which are still sufficiently distinct, and are de- 
lineated on the plan for your inspection, (see plate 
fig. .) where AA A is the vitrified wall surrounding 
the whole hill; B B is the remains of another wall that 
has been drawn right acrofs the hill, at that part where 
the descent to the eastward begins to be perceptible. 
No marks of vitrification are discoverable in this 
wall. E E is the remains of a ditch, with a rampart, 
stretching. out beyond the vitrified wall still farther 
tothe eastward. Beyond that, and considerably down 
the declivity of the fill, is the remains of another: 
ditch of circumvallation, D D D:D, seen in the per- 
spective views of the hill at E & G fig.2. and DD 
fig. 3. Below this im some ‘parts of the hill, there 
are some: indistinct marks of another ditch ; but this 
is now in a great measure obliterated. 

Besides these limes of eircumyallation, which have: 
Tt cen evidently intended for defence, there are seve- 
ral excavations. in the hill, plainly artificial, the in. 
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tention of which is not quite so obvious ;. although 
I think it. probable that they also were meant for 
defence. Two of these are fourid between the ‘cir- 
cular rampart to the east, and the vitrified wall at 
EEfig.j1. These hollowsmay be about five or fix feet 
deep, with an-easy and smooth descent to the bottom: 
from all sides. The hill is, at this place, only-of,a 


-gentle declivity, which would render the -works 


more difficult to be defended than where it was:more: 
steep. This gives room to conjecture that -these 
cavities might either be intended to screen the de- 
fendents on ordinary occasions, from the -mifsile 
weapons of the enemy, by way of a guard-house, or 
to conceal a:body of men by way of ambuscade. Up- 
on examining the face of the hill, along the east side, 
where the ditch of circumvallation. runs along a 
more level surface then at any other part of the hill, 


- and where, of course, it. was much-more liable to be 


forced, four more excavations of the same kind are 
discovered, which are marked beyondC G; nor could [ 
perceive any more of the-same kind, on any other 
part of the hill, save two on-the west side, marked 
G Gfig.1. & 2. and EE fig. 3. ‘I leave others to con- 
jecture what may have been the intention of these 
hollows. Fer although I do not forget.that fame 
has placed gold-in the bowels of this mountain, 
which might have induced some persons to dig 
in search of these. imaginary treasures, yet there 
seems to be little reason to suppose that these cavi- 


ties have been formed by that means, as they are 


greatly too wide for their depth, and, as the rubbifly 
that has .been taken out of them, has been carried 
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clear away, which, it is natural to think, would have 
been tumbled carelefsly down this hill from the 
mouth of the hole, had they been opened only in 
search of treasure. 

It has:been said, that these vitrified walls are no 
where to be found but where the rock on which they 
stand, is of the plumb-pndding kind ; . but this I can 
afsure you is a mistake. The hill.of Tap-o-noath 
consists chiefly of small fragments of rotten granite ; 
that of Dun-o-deer isa mafs of slaty iron gravel. 

. Many other vitrified fortifications have. been discc- 
vered in Scotland, several of which I myself have 
examined ; but I fhall here only specify one more, 
because of some peculiarities there observed, that 
tend to throw some farther light on the nature of 
.these structures. 

For many years ‘past philosophers have been a- 


“hunting after volcanoes in every part of the globe, 
-and the slightest appearance of vitrified matter has 


been by many accounted the most undoubted proof 
ef a volcanic origin. Hence a general prejudice 
prevails among those who have not-examined these 
structures themselves, that their origin can only be 
attributed to:that cause. I have already mentioned 
several -circumstances, that, to the intelligent reader, 
will afford full conviction that these can only have 
been works of art; but one circumstance, which af- 
fords a. yet clearer proof of it than any of those al- 
ready adduced, I had occasion to observe at the hill 
of Finhaven, in the fhire of Angus, about six miles 
north from the town of Forfar; on the top of which 
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there are the remains of an extensive fortification of 
this sot. 

Here, as usual, the vitrified wall surrounds a level 
area on the top of the hill, running all round in- a 
irregular form, so as to be every -where on the edge 
of the precipice of the hill. Nothing uncommon is 
discoverable in the appearance of the walls, unlefs*in 
one place, where the farmer, who occupies the hill 
and the fields around it, had opened up a free stone 
quarry, which he had accidentally discovered on the 
side of the hill near to the top of it, out of which he 
dug free stone for the purpose of inclosing his 
farm. -In pursuing the eourse of the quarry, he 
came at length to undermine the foundations of the 
wall, when part of it tumbled down, and laid open 
the internal structure of that wall, which exhibited 
phenomena considerably different from any I had ht 
therto observed. 

That part of the vitrified wall which remained 
there, when I visited it in the year 1788, consisted 
of irregular horizontal streaks, Icannot-call them stra- 
ta, of vitrified matter, and unvitrified stone, inter- 
mingled alternately between one another. These 
vitrified streaks were, as-F said, irregular, and had 
evidentally been produced by some cause: that acted 
by fits and starts, and had no connection with the na- 
ture of the materials of which the wall had been 
made, as this consisted of a congeries of stones, of va- 
rious sorts and sizes, that had been carelefsly thrown 
together, that were evidentally of the same nature in 
the parts that were vitrified, and in those that were 
only more or lefs scorched. Sometimes one part of 
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a stone was entirely vitrified, and another part of it: 
unvitrified through every part of the wall. 

This phenomenon miost clearly proves, that: the 
vitrification itself was not a volcanic production,. 
but .a-work of art. And. the free stone quarry, be- 
low the. foundation of the wall, is the clearest de- 
monstration, that the hill itself on which the fort 
stands, is not formed by a volcano; for free.stone has 
never yet, that I know-.of, been suspected te be of a 
volcanic: origin. 

The appearance of the heart. of this broken down 
wall, so exactly resembled that of a lime kiln I once 
saw, thatshad been in part vitrified during the. bur- 
ning of it, that it immediately occurred to me, that 
the: phonomena in both cases. might be attributed to 
a similar cause.—In the lime kiln, the lime stone-be- 
ing very much mixed with sand, and consequently 
very vitrescible, there were irregular horizontal 
layers, or streaks of vitrified:matter, with spaces 
more or lefs between, in which some part of the 
stone had not.been so much burnt.as to be capable 
_of falling down into lime, with the addition of wa- 
ter, while other parts of it: fell down into lime, so 
that it remained 'a mixed. mais, exactly: resembling 
_the other. 

The cause of this phenomenon in the lime kiln, 
we well know was the irregularity in the force of 
the winds that. prevailed during the time the kiin 
was burning. When the wind was: very high, it 
acted as a bellows upon the fuel put among the 
stones for the purpose of calcining them, and by con-.- 
sequence,.it burat then with so much force 2s to: 
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vitrify the whole mafs that was on fire at the time; 
but as only a small part of the fuel in a lime kiln is 
on fire at one’time, the fire ascending ‘gradually as 
the fuel is consumed, from ‘the bottom.to-the top, if 
the weather was calm the day after a high wind, 
-the fuel burnt them much more slowly ; so that the 
part of the stone immediately above the vitrified 
layer was not sufficiently burned. Thus it happened 
that the irregularity of the weather produced the 
disagreeable effects already described. Tn like man- 
ner might the fuel that was applied for the purpose 
of vitrifying these walls, be alternately blown up in- 
to a melting flame, by the force of a high wind one 
day, and suffered to burn slowly during a succeeding 
calm day, of more, so as'to act then with so Kittle 
force upon the stones, as net to melt them at all. 
According to this hypothesis, it would seem pro- 
bable that the fuel had been here intermixed with the 
stones in building the wall, which does not seem to 
have been the case with any of the others I obser- 
ved. But on this head, the facts are not so clear as 
to enable us to speak with certainty: probable coajec- 
ture is all that can be here offered. 

‘On' the whole, respecting these structures, the on- 
ly particular that seems to be with undeniable cer- 
tainty ascertained is, that they are not volcanic pro- 
ductions, but clearly works of art, that have been 
calculated for some sort of defence against the at- 
“tacks of afsailing foes. J. A. 

VOL, X. NW 
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a stone was entirely vitrified, and another part of it 
unvitrified through every part of the wall. 

This phenomenon miost clearly proves, that: the 
vitrification itself was not a volcanic production,. 
but a-work of art. And. the free stone quarry, be- 
ow the foundation of the wall, is the clearest de- 
monstration, that the hill itself on which the fort 
stands, is not formed by a volcano; for free.stone has 
never yet, that I know-.of, been suspected to be of a 
volcanic: origin. , 

The appearance of the heart. of this broken down 
wall, so exactly resembled that of a lime kiln I once 
-saw, that:had been in part vitrified during the. bur- 
ning of it, that it immediately occurred to me, that 
the: phonomena in both cases-might be attributed.to 
a similar cause.—lIn the lime kiln, the lime stone-be- 
ing very much mixed with sand, and consequently 
very vitrescible, there were irregular horizontal 
layers, or streaks of vitrified:matter, with spaces 
more or lefs between, in which some part of the 
stone had not been so much burnt.as to be capable 
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ter, while other parts of. it: fell down into lime, so 
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.the winds that. prevailed during the time the kiln 
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acted asa bellows upon the fuel put among the 
stones for the purpose of calcining them, and by con-. 
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vitrify the whole mafs that was on fire at the time; 
but as only a.small part of the fuel in a-ljme kiln is 
on fire at one’time, the fire ascending gradually as 
the fuel: is consumed, from ‘the bottom-to-the top, if 
the weather was calm the day after a-high wind, 
‘the fuel burnt them much more slowly ; ‘so that the 
part of the stone immediately above the vitrified 
Jayer was not sufficiently burned. ‘Thus it happened 
that the irregularity of the weather produced the 
disagreeable effects already described. In like man- 
ner might the fuel that was applied for the purpose 
of vitrifying these walls, be alternately blown up in- 
to a melting flame, by the.force of 2 high wind one 
day, and suffered to burn slowly during a succeeding 
calm day, of more, so as'to act then with so Kittle 
force upon the stones, 2s not to melt them at all. 
According to this hypothesis, it would seem pro- 
bable that the fuel had been here intermixed with the 
stones in building the wall, which does not seem to 
have been’ the case with any of the others I obser- 
ved. But on this head, the facts are not so clear as 
to enable us to speak with certainty: probable coajec- 
ture is all that can be here offered. 

‘On' the whole, respecting these structures, the on- 
ly particular that seems to be with undeniable cer- 
tainty ascertained is, that they are not volcanic pro- 
ductions, but clearly works of art, that have been 
calculated for some sort of defence against the at- 
“tacks of afsailing foes. JA. 
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Eee DISQUISITIONS. 
Continited from p. 245. 


Of casks, and particularly of that peculiarity in the 
Englifh language which bas been usually called the 
genitive case. 


To give an idea of what is meant by GASE to a mere 
Englith reader is not very easy. He will observe 
that nouns may be considered as connected with the 
different objects that can affect them, in a great 
many points of view. A MAN may walk to or from 
a place, he may be placed above or Selow it, he may 
go before or bebind another, he may talk of, he may 
converse with, he may be affected Sy another man. 
If we could suppose that the noun had a particular 
Variation to denote each of these relations, and all 
the others of the same kind that can occur, these va- 
riations would be called casBs, 

Merely from the announcing of these particulars, 
it will be obvious to the most superficial observer, 
that this peculiarity of language cannot be deemed 
efsential. It is indeed so little necefsary that many 
languages have no variation whatever respecting 
this particular; nor is there any language that has 
perhaps a tenth part of the variations of this kind, 
in other words casEs, that would be required, 
Yet so'much are we attached to the practice that 
has been incidentally adopted by the Greeks or Latins, 
that most of our grammars continue to enumerate 
the CASE as an efsential variation of the noun. 
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Wherever a partiality of this kind prevails, triffes 
are often magnified into matters of importance ; and’ 
subjects which would be plain of themselves, if not 
warped by system, become the cause of long and intri-- 
cate discufsions. On this principle ithas happenedthat’ 
eur grammarians, however much they may differ as: 
to other particulars, ‘have all concurred im acknow-. 
ledging that the Englifh nouns admit of a particular 
inflection, which they in general have denomina- 
ted a genitive case, or at least a particular case of the’ 
Englifh noun. .F doubt if this distinction’ is: -welb 
founded, for the following reasons. 

For though it be allowed that im the Englifh lane 
guage, there is a certain clafs of words, evidently de- 
rived from. nouns- by a particular infleetion, which 
words have the same meaning, in certain circum- 
stances, as the genitive case of the Latins, such as 
Fobn’s staff, and William’s bouse ; in which phrases 
the words Fobn’s and Willam’s are equivalent to the 
phrases of John or of William; and asthe preposi- 
tion of, in Englifh, is in general the translation of 
the Latin genitive, it has been concluded that, as that 
preposition can be supprefsed, and the same meaning 
conveyed by adding to the noun an apostrophised’’s, 
that this forms a true and genuiae inflected’ genitive 
case. 

Dr Lowth, however, sensible of the difficulties 
that accompany this hypothesis, has. hesitated about 
adopting the phrase genitive, and withes rather to 
‘call it the pofse/sive ease ; but this ‘rather tends. to 
augment instead of removing the difficulties, as E 
fhall have occasion to: fhow in the sequel. 
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rst. Oa the hypothesis that the particular clafs of 
words above named are real inflected genitives, it would. 
be difficult to afsign a reason why one clafs of Englith 
nouns fhould admit.of this peculiar inflection and not 
the whole. In those languages which admit of cases 
im. general we find no such distinction; but in Eng. 
lith, the words holine/s, significance, dependance, dil 
gence, exposure, mumbnefs, idiene/s, chilinefs, entice- 
ment, arrangement, intricacy, discordancy, and thou- 
sands af others, amounting perhaps to. nearly one 
half the nouns in the language, admit not of any in- 
flected: genitive at all. Whence; it might be. afked, 
arises. this.peculiarity ? I fhall have occasion to solve 
this-difficulty in a future part of this efsay, though. 
it seems to-be impofsible to salve it.on the fore. mene- 
tioned hypothesis. 

2d. If there be no other- reason for. calling the pars. 
ticular clafs, of Englihh words: here- mentioned, the. 
genitive case of the nouns. from: whieh they are ob- 
viously derived, but merely that: they have is ge- 
feral the same-sense asthe noun, without variation, 
with the word of prefixed to them, we fhall find that. 
many other words have-a claim to be admitted into 
the clafs- of Englith genitives- besides those. usually 
sanked in this-clafs, JIsdeed the words-having that 
genitive signification *, (and the same might be:said 

® Tbeg the reader will not here think that Padopt as my own, the 
ideas given.in.the- text. Jam» fully. sensible of: the impropriety, to ex 
prefs it in no stronger languoge, of ferming our idea of cases in the mar- 
ner ere explained, I-cnly mean to give a candid represcnzation of the 
mhode of reasoning-that has been adspted by Englith grammarians in gene~ 
xa) on this. subject; and E bore-it will be. found that Ido it very faisly im 
the tex. 
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of the pofsefsive) are so: numerous, and afsume se: 
many different forms, that it would be a laborious 
tafk.to enumerate the- whole. I here only offer & 
specimen of a few. ; 

The following: words afsume this-genitive signifi- 
cation without any. change at: all of the ngun : mar~ 
riage-contract, spade-foaft, gun-barrel, mili-wheel, 
hat-band, sword-blade, church-yard, day-break, cart- 
load; doomsday-book.;: to which might be added 
many others. 

Not efsentially different in form from these, with 
a similar-genitive signification, are the words, /bip- 
builder, candle-maker, watch- maker, sugar-baker, soap-~ 
hotter, and others of the same clafs, 

It appears under 2. different form in the word 
French-man, Englifb-man, Seots-man, &c. 

Another variety of this clafs are the words High- 
lander, Lowlander, Londoner, Commoner, Laplander. 

Still more different in form, but with the same ge- 
nitive: signification it appears. in the words Dane, 
Rufs, Swede, &c.; and in Lombard, Spaniard, Savoy- 
ard; as also, Italian, Biscayan, German, Persian; 
and in Genevese, Japanese, Chinese, Turk, Few, Sa- 
moyed, Levite, Facobite, Barnabite, cum multis aliis. 

3d. Our grammarians, who have in some instan- 
ces so readily bestowed the name of genitives on a 
particular clafs of words, derived from some. of our 
nouns by one mode of inflection, and refused to give 
that name to other words derived from our nouns by- 
any other inflection, have, in- other cases, banithed, 
from the rank of nouns entirely, other words which 
have a similar genitive signification, that are de~ 
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rived from our nouns by another mode of inflection, 
calling them, not nomns, but adjectives. Of this kind 
are some of the words ubove enumerated; as also 
the words brazen, wooden, golden, &c. which sig-' 
nify nearly the same thing as of gold, of braft, of 
wood. Thus, a golden crown; is equivalent to @ 
crown of gold; a brazen trumpet toa trumpet of 
brafs ; a wooden mallet to a mallet of wood. VE the 
reason usually afsigned be sufficient to constitute a 
genitive, it would be difficult to fhow why this clafs 
fhould not be intitled to the same denomination *, 
4th. If our grammarians have denominated cer- 
tain words adjectives, which, according to their own 
mode of reasoning fhould have been called genitives, 
so they have ranked as pronouns other words, which 
ought, with still greater propriety, to have been cal- 
led genitives. The words my, thy, our, your, ther, 
mine, thine, ours, yours, theirs, bis, her, bers, its, and 
theirs, are always ranged in the list of pronouns ; 
though it is plain they bear exactly the same:rela- 
tion to the original pronouns from which they are 
derived, as that variation of the noun which has 
been called a genitive, bears to the noun-from which 
it has been derived. Thus, supposing John to be the 
speaker, who says, in the first person, my house, this 
phrase is of the same import as if he had said the 
house of me; and differs not in the smallest degree 
from the phrase Febn’s house, if it had-been expref- 
sed in the third person by another speaker. For 


* I must again repeat it that I do not contend that any of these are ge- 
witeves, I mean only to fhow the impropriety of ever having adopted that 
tettmh, in any case, in the English language. 
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both these phrases in this case would mean the house 
of or belonging to Fobn. The same reasoning will 
apply to all the words above enumerated, and it will, 
upon investigation, be found, that they have all the 
same relation to their respective pronouns, as the 
variation of the noun, which gave rise to these spe- 
culations, has to the original noun from which it is 
derived ; though they have not “been.dignified with 
the name of genitives. 

For the circumstances that constitute the difference 
between my and mine, thy and thine, our and ours, &c. 
it is not properly our businefs here to inquire; nor 
yet to fhow the exact similarity in power of the sup- 
posed inflected Englifh genitive to both these clafses 
of words. This may with more -propriety be done 
on some future occasion, in a separate difsertation on 
that subject *. 

5th. If the Englith words which gave rise to these 
remarks deserve the name of genitives, merely be- 
cause in some cases they are equivalent in significa- 
tion to the genitive case of the Latins, we ought, by 
the same mode of reasoning, to allow that some Eng- 
lith nouns admit of a dative or ablative case, as some 
words will be found that admit of a dative, and many 
more of an ablative signification, Thus, a mill borse 
means a horse for turning a mill; a borse mill, a mill 
to be driven by horses; a baud saw is a saw to be used 


* This I fhall do in an early number of the Bee, as, from an analys's of 
the clafs of words here specified, much light will be thrown upon a very 
important part of our language, which has not hitherto attracted the no- 
tice of philologists so much as it dese: ves.. Indeed had it not been to pave 
the way for that difsertation, the present efsay, as much lefs interesting, 
would have been supprefsed. 
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by the band ; a table-knife, a Anife to be used at table. 
To the same clafs belong watch-chain, pen knife, tea 
spoon, slop bason, band kerchief, and many others 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ; and which 
would have an equal claim to the titles of ablatives, 
as those formerly mentioned have to that of gene- 
tives *. 

It has been already remarked that Dr Lowth. calls 
this variation of our noun a po/sefsive case, and the 
greatest part of our grammarians term the pronouns 
above named, po/se/stve pronouns. As to the term 
pofse/sive case, if it fhould be adopted, it gives an idea 
of cases, altogether different from that which has been 
ever admitted among ancient grammarians, and would 
lead to. conclusions that would produce the greatest 
confusion in grammatical speculations. ‘There is no 
doubt, it is true, but that many of the words of this 
elafs indicate pofsefsion, as well as the words above 
enumerated, that have been called po/se/sive adjectives ; 
but it is not clear that either -the one is entitled, in 
“strict propriety, tothe mame of adjectives, or the 
other to that of cases. If we fhould admit.this clafs 
of words to the rank of a particular. case, we fhall 
find other ‘words derived from our nouns.by other 
“inflections that would have an equal claim to the same 
honour. Thus Fobnsoniana is a word derived from 
Johnson by a peculiar infiection ; and as #t implies 2 
collection, we fhould call it the collective case. Even 
Johnson itself. is a word derived from Joha by a par- 

* Once more I must request the reader to remember that I here only 


reason for the sake of analogy. I by so means contend that any of thess- 
«could properly be called cases, 
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ticular inflection denoting filiation, we fhould there- 
fore call it the fliative case. Cumberland, and others 
of this kind, might be called words in the territorial 
ease; Londoner, Highlander, would constitute other 
cases. Ip thort, the variety of cases we fhould be un- 
der the necefsity of adopting would be so great, as 
even to prevent a pofsibility of inventing names for 
them all; and would introduce a mode of casation, if 
I may adopt that word, so entirely different from ary 
thing that has ever been in use, in any language, as 
could only prove the source of perplexity and-coafue 
sion. 

6th. If, however, our predeliction for the word! 
¢ase, is such, that we must at any rate adopt it with 
regard to any of the clafses of words above enume- 
rated, I fhould think they have a better title to that 
‘of nominatives than to that of any other case. My 
reasons.for this opinion are, 

In the first place, that, in all cases, the variation of 
our noun that has been called the inflected genitive,, 
occupies the same place as a nominative. In the 
phrase Yames’s house ts stately, there is-no other no- 
minative to the yerb zs, but Fames’s house: for it is 
evident that the word owse, taken by itself, cannot 
be the nominative, as it can only miake a. com- 
plete sense: when united. with Fames’s.. Both to-- 
gether, therefore, form a true nominative. In: 
like manner, in the phrase the dand-saw cuts well, 
band-saw is the: only nominative to the verb cuTs ;; 
and the same might be said of all the others.. I 
must here, however, “add, that as no distinction takes 
place between the form of the nominative and accue- 
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sative of Englifh nouns ; so this clafs of nominatives, 
like all others, becomes accusatives also, merely by 2 
change of their position with respect to the verb. 

In the next place, this clafs of nouns can be regu- 
larly declined, through all their cases, by the aid of 
prepositions, in the same manner as any other nouns 
in the Englith language, as thus: 


Nominative, John’s house, a hand saw. 

Genitive, of John’s house, of 2 hand saw.. 
Dative, to John’s house, to a liand’saw. 
Abla tive, by John’s house, by a hand saw. 


And in the same manner may be declined every otlier 
noun belofiging to this clafs of words. 

Lastly, they are always the name_of some particu- 
lar object, which they denote as distinctly as any other: 
noun whatever ; and, tlierefore, many. words of this. 
clafs find: a place in every dictionary as proper names. 
The following are afew. words of this clafs that 
have been selected from Johnson’s dictionary, air 
pump, ballad-singer, bee-flour, bear’s breach, bird’s 
foot, bifbop-weed, blind-man’s. buff, bristol-stane, but- 
cher’s broam, cat’s eye, Charies’s wath, cheeseamonger, 
eburch-yard, day-light, dial-plate, &c. If Charles’s 
wainand bi/bop-weed, be admitted as nouns, properly so 
called, under, what pretext. can we refuse the same: 
name to Saint. Paul’s church-yard, the queen’s bousey. 
or any other word, of which these genitives, as: they 
have been. called, form a part ?’ 

That the phrases into which this clafs of words en- 
ter, are names.in tlie strict and proper sense of tlie 
word, farther appears from this circumstance, that 
ahe names thus formed, and simple uncompounded 
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names, may be easily interchanged for one another; 
or, that an object ‘which in one language has a simple 
name appropriated to it, may afsume, in another 
language, or. of these inflected genitives as a consti- 
tuent part of that name. The Pantheon, in the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome, was the name of a particular 
building well known in that city. The same building 
still remains, and has been known by two different 
names, viz. the rotundo, dlluding to its form; but it 
is now more commonly called the church of all saints. 
As these are only different names for the same ob- 
ject, they must be accounted words of the same clafs ; 
that is, nouns properly so called. 
In the same manner scalpe/lum, in Latin, is the 
name of a particular implement, which we call in 
“Englith a pen-knife, both which we must equally rank 
in the clafs of nouns. Again, in Englith we denote 
a certain part of the human body by the word foe, 
which in French ‘iis called jinger of the foot. And 
‘that part of drefs which we call a glove, is, in the 
German language, called fooe for the hand. Who 
doubts, but as these different phrases convey the 
same idea to the mind of the persons who heir 
them used in either language, they are all words be- 
longing to the same general clafs? Each of them is 
evidently the proper name of a particular object, and 
as such must be clafsed among nouns, each of which 
nouns adinit of the same construction as other nouns 
in the same language. 

Tt will perhaps be objected, that those words which 
have been called Englith genitives, differ not in this 
respect from the genitive of the Latins, in certain 
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circumstances. This will be granted ; but the con- 
clusion is not thereby invalidated. 

It will be farther said, that in Latin, as well as 
in Englifh, these genitives only afsume the appear- 
ance of performing the function of a nominative, 
when they are joined with another noun. This also 
will be admitted without altering the conclusi6n. 

It may be farther objected, that adjectives, in some 
¢ases, are so joined with other nouns, as to become a 
part of the proper mame of certain objects ; such as 
long-foanks, strong-bow, red-head, and-others. This 
also is admitted. And what are we hence to infer ? 
merely that names, properly so called, ate often com- 
pounded of different elements, which, as in chemis- 
try, coalesce, and form a new mixt, differing in qua- 
lities from the simple elements of which they are 
compounded: and if some of these elements can ne- 
ver be exhibited in a separate form, there will be 
nothing new ifi this circumstance *. 

From the foregoing considerations, I presume it 
will be admitted, that that clafs of Englifh words 
which has.been usually called inflected genitives, are 
only, in some particular cases, equivalent in sense to 
the Latin genitive case : that many other words have 
the same genitive, or, according to Dr Lowth, po/- 
seftive signification, which never have been called ei- 
ther genitives, or pofsefiives: that other words are 
found in abundance, which have a dative or ablative 
signification, though they have never obtained the 


* The termination, er, isa particular case of this kind, Londoner, singer, 


woker, 
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name of datives nor ablatives: that if the meaning 
only of words were to constitute diferent clafses of 
cases, we would not only depart in some measure 
from the idea of cases in ancient languages, but 
would be under the necefsity of creating an endlefs 
variety of cases that never had hitherto been thought 
of: and that all these different clafses of words per- 
form in language the office, and have the power, of 
nouns, strictly so called; and are liable to all the 
changes that other nouns in our language admit of. 
From whence I infer, that they are neither genitives, 

nor ab/atives, nor adjectives, strictly so called, nor 
belong to any of those various clafses of words in 
which they have hitherto been ranged ; but that they 
form a distinct clafs of words by themselves, the 
properties and uses of which have not been hitherto 
distinctly ascertained. The remaining part of this 
efsay will be appropriated to a more particular inves- 
tigation of this subject. 

To be continued. 


DETATCHED REMARK. 


Tue ordinary attacks of calumny and detraction 
ought to be looked upon as sparks, which, if you do 
not blow them will go out of themselves. This was 
an observation of the great Herman Pverhaave’s, and 
nothing can be more worthy of our attention and 
practice. 
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POETRY. 


AN ODE TO FANCH 


For-the Bee. 


‘O wart me, Fancy, when you fly 
To tinge with gold some azure fky ; 
‘Or when you roam through Albion’s isle, 

O lead me where the muses ‘smile 5 

Lead me to Shakespeare’s sacred tomb, 

‘Where violets breathe, and roses bloom 5 

Let us the seasons charms survey, 

Where nature paints the devious way 5 

Along the winding riv’let’s side 

Where Shenstone once was wont to glide 5 

And pensive stand by mofsy cell, 

Where fays and fairies us'd to dwell 5 

Or on the banks of Leven’s fhore, 

The early fate of Bruce deplore; 

And listen to the voice of spring, 

‘When thy lov’d Logan us’d to sing ; 

While deep-embow’r’d in Lomond’s vale, 

The cuckow carelefs chaunts his tale. 

In Thomson's grove by Tweed’s pure stream, 
You wrapt me in a mystic dream, 

Which mem'ry pleas’d fhall oft renew, 
And fondly ev'ry trace pursue: 

I saw, with wonder and surprise, 
Amidst a grove, an altar rise 5 

A spiral wreath of Mantuan bay 
Entwin’d it round ; and on it lay 

The fruits and flow’rs of ev'ry field, 
And all that earth and seas cou’d yield; 
While radiant forms descending came, 
And there ador’d great nature's name; 
Some of those forms I instant knew, 
“While others scarce appear’d to view, 
At distance gliding through the space, 
Like misty forms in solemn pace. 

The muses led the blind along, 

First fathers of the vocal throng 5 

I heard the.early Spartan fife, 

Wake martial music into life ; 

And Ofsian’s harp the sounds prolong, 
And Milton tune his wondrous song. 

Then came a bard whom you had form’d, 
Whom genius*with her wings adorn’d, 
Wildly to soar aloft on high, 
Aad in the whirlwind’s breath to fly; 


















boetry. 

To him you gave your magic wand, 
Each human pafsion to command 5 
To harrow up the soul with fear, 
Or to difsolve it im a tear. 

Next him another form drew near, 
With all the beauties of the year, 
Depending graceful in his train, 
With which his genius seem’d to reign ; 
His voice was music in the spring, 
And summer taught his. tongue to sing 5 
‘When pensive Autymn’s sighing breeze, 
Blew murm’ring through the leatelefs trees, 
Congenial were his. melting lays, 
He warbled sweet in nature’s praise, 
Till the, approving, own'd the-pair 
To be her chief, her fav'rite care; 
Loua thunders roll’d, the altar blaz’d, 
Then through the clouds her sons fhe rais’d 5 
The fleeting vision fled away, 
And left me on Tweedside to stray. R. V. 


ee 
WHAT 1S. LOVE? 


FROM AN OLD COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPT POEMS} 


COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND. 
For the Bee. 


Love's no irregular desire; 
No sudden start of raging pains: 
Which in a moment grows a fire, 
And in a moment cools again. 


Not found in the sad sonneteer 

Who sings of darts, despair, and chains 5 
And by whose dismal voice "tis clear, 

He wants.not sense alone,—but brainse 


Nor is it center’d in the beau, 
Who sighs.by rule,—in order dies; 
Whose sense appears in outward showy 
And want of wit by drefs supplies. 


No ;—love is something s0-divine, 
Description would but make it lefs 5: 

*Tis-what I know, but can’t define, 
Tis what 1 feel, but can’t exprefs. 
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MARTIAL, LIB. ii, EPIG. 8, IMITATED.. 


For the Bee. 


Ir my sagacious reader meets 
A couplet carelefs or obscure 5 

Or judges these immortal heeds 
From injur’d syntax hardly pure s 


Such errors never can be mine; 

For learning you may grve me credits 
Lspelt and pointed every line; 

Each bull,—the bungling printer made it; 


But if you hint that I-myself, 
Might into Gothic blunders fall, 
You're a profane irreverend elf; 
I swear you have no taste at all. 


And if you still pursue me close, 
With flaws I can’t deny nor hide ; 
Your own transcendent page-exposey 
And then I'll mortify your pride. BomBAR DINIOMs 











MARTIAL, LIB. ii. EPIG. 4. IMITATED. 
For the Bee. 


M - booksellers cam ne’er get done 
Wi:h wonder I have been so lucky, 
My birth-day odes are just begun 
A tenth edition at Kentucky. 


The Chickesaws and Cherokees, 
No longer ruth in cut-throat columns; 
But quit their pipes and scalping fees, 
To ponder these prodigious volumes. 


The factor vending.beads and fhot, 

At Hudson’s bay who thaws. his 4hinsg 
The negro driver who minds not 

What Cortez suffers :for his sins: 


The centry on Gibraltar’s rock, 
The pilot founder’d at its bottom, 
Of former bards if e’er they spoke, 
Have now, my fame be thank’d, forgot them. 
THUNDERPROOF, 
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THOUGHTS ON THEPRES! NT OMMOTIONS IN ROSS-SHIRE.. 
Some popular ei’ of late taken place ia 
Rofsthire, which demand the most serious attention of 
government, as they proceed neither from wantonnels and 
turbulence of disposition among the people, as some will 
represent, nor from a cruel and opprefsive disposition in 
landlords, as most people here seem willing to believe. 
They proceed entirely from a defective system of legisla- 
tion that I have often been obliged to reprehend on for- 
mer occasions, which has been adopted by our govern- 
ment, and persisted in, merely from the men in admini- 
stration being unacquainted with the real state of these 
countries, and unconscious of the exceeding pernicious 
tendency of those measures, to a part of the country, 
which, if under proper management, would soon be pro- 
ductive of a high revenue to the state, instead of being a 
heavy deduction from it, as it is at present ;—a part of 
a country which in some future day -will be the seat of 
industry, of arts, of wealth, and national resources, when 
the other parts of it fhall be sunk in vicious debility and 
difsipation. 

It is long since I pointed out the impofsibility of avoid- 
ing that very distrefs which now exists ;—what I then 
said was disregarded.;—what I fhall now add may perhaps 
be disregarded also ; but the urgency of the case seems to 
give room to hope it may perhaps in some measure be ad- 
verted to. If it fhould not, I thall at least have the con- 
scious recollection of having done what was incumbent on 
me, to alleviate the distrefses of the country. At a future 
period perhaps it may be reverted to, 

VOL. X, PP 
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The immediate cause of the present commotions, is the 
letting of some extensive farms in Rofsihire for the pur- 
pose of breeding theep, instead of having them parcelied 
out into small allotments among a great number of poor 
families, who had no means of stocking these so as to 
avail themselves of their natural produce, nor any other 
means of subsistence than that which they derived from 
the miserable culture of a small part of the ‘ground, for 
which they were able to pay next to no rent whatever. 
That I am by no means exaggerating on this occasion 
will appear from the following well known fact. The 
late Sir John Lockhart Rofs of Balnagowan, having re- 
solved to convert a small part of his estate into a theep 
farm, sent for some {fkilful fheep farmers to go over it, 
and to pitch upon a place proper for that purpose. They 
made choice of a vale, with hills on each side, to a great 
extent. ‘They computed that this farm would be suifici- 
ent to maintain throughout the whole year, five thousand 
head of fheep; but they advised him to understoek it at 
first, till he saw how they succeeded ; and therefore pro- 
posed he fhould put no more than three thousand upon it 
at first. At the most moderate computation any fheep 
rearer would have been willing to pay him three hundred 
pounds rent for this farm. On inquiry he found that it 
was at that time occupied by thirty-two families, with six 
persons in each family, on an average, who, altogether, 
paid to him ¢hirty-one pounds, ten fillings of rent; and 
this rent was supposed to be so very high that these poor 
persons paid it with great difficulty, and could not afford 
to give him twenty fhillings more, had he exacted it with 
ever so much rigour. ‘The humane landlord foreseeing 
that these people would be reduced to misery if he car- 
ried his plan-into execution, desisted from it, and made 
choice of another district for that purpose. A similar 
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eonduct, in many instances, that consist with my own 
knowledge, has been pursued on like occasions by the 
duke of Arzyll, the duke of Gordon, and many private 
persons, owners of lands in the Highlands; yet these 
men are now indiscriminagely branded by ignorant -specu- 
lators, as hard hearted opprefsors, who grind the faces of 
the poor to such a degree as to deserve the detestation df 
all good men. That there are no proprietors of land in 
the Highlands, who, take advantage of the power that 
the state of the country confers upon them, to abuse it, 
will not be maintained by any person of sense. But that 
these instancés are as rare among them, as among ary 
other set of men, who have an equal chance of impunity, 
I will boldly maintain as a fact. I myself, who have mo 
predeliction for the gentlemen of the Highlands, more than 
others, am clearly convinced, that there are as many, if 
not more, acts of disinterested generosity, practised 
among this set of men, from humane and patriotic consi- 
derations, as among any others in this island. But where 
is the men, who, as a body, will refuse to add to their in- 
come by fair means, when the power of doing it is so easy ? 
Can any person of sense say, that in order to provide for 
some people, who, in their present state can only be ac- 
counted unprofitable cumberers of the gound, a man 
fhould sacrifice the interests of his family, and diminith 
the income of the kingdom, by preventing the improve- 
ment of his estate, merely because some ill judged laws 
prevent those persons who have been accidentally placed 
on his estate, from being able to support themselves by 
their own industry? If the state condemns them to un- 
availing poverty, why fhould the burden of supporting 
them lie exclusively upon these proprietors? Let those 
who are loudest in their clamours, consider fer a moment, 
and they will see that political evils, which owe their ex- 
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istence to defective legislation, and not to the fault of 
individuals, ought to be redrefsed by the state ; and that if 
the people must be supported by charity, that charity fhould 
flow from the purses of the community at large, and not 
from the pocket of individuals. There can be no doubt 
that, in the instance above given, the 169 uselefs persons 
on the estate of Balnagowan, had in strict justice, an 
equal claim on any manufacturer or merchant in Britain, 
in proportion to their income, as on Sir John Lockhart 
Rofs for their support. 

Let us therefore turn our attention from the gentle- 
men proprietors of lands in the Highlands, and acquit 
them of blame on the present occasion, that we may be 
enabled the more distinctly to discriminate the real causes 
of this political malady, which, if not removed, threatens 
to be attended with very disagreeable consequences to the 
community. 

People dispersed in separate hamlets, in a wide ceus- 
try, without market towns or roads, have no means of 
copverting their industry to profit. If they are able to 
rear a scanty subsistence for themselves from the soil, 
they can scarcely in any case do more ; and where the cli- 
mate is indifferent, even that scanty subsistence must be 
precarious. They have no inducement to rear more than 
enough in ordinary years, because they could not find a 
market for it. For the same reason they cannot convert 
their industry in any other way to profit. Perpetual po- 
verty, therefore, must be the lot of these people ; and of 
course they can neither afford to pay an adequate rent to 
the proprietor for the land they pofsefs, nor pay any taxes 
so as to augment the revenue of the state*. Could any 


* The following account exhibits such a true picture of the state of the 
Highlands, and the inconveniences ta which the inhabitants of these coun= 
trics are subjected in the progrefs of industry, that I with pleasure insect. 
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inquiry better deserve the attention of the legislature of an 
enlightened country than to try to discover the means of 
remedying this great political malady, and rendering the 
people happy and useful members of the community *. 


zt. It is written by the reverend Mr J. Anderson, minister of Kingufsie 
in Invernefshhire. 

‘© There is no village, either in the parifh, or in the whole district. 
This inconvenience is severely felt. Not only the luxuries, but’even ma- 
ny of the common necefsaries of life, must be sent for to the distance of 
more than forty miles. Tradesmen have no fixed place of residence 
where they can be resorted to. There is.no center for the little traffic or 
barter requisite to be carried on in an inland country. The wool that 
could have been manufactured in that place, must be sent by a long land 
carriage to buyers invited from another kingdom. The flax that might 
have proved a source of wealth to both proprietor and tacksman, has been 
neglected, because fkilful people are not collected together into one close 
neighbourhood, to carry it through the whole procefs.”” 

The above is extracted from Sir John Sinctair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 38, a book that will do honour to the age in which it 
‘was written, and lay the foundation, it is hoped, of many efsential im- 
provements in Scotland. To the above allow me to add, that even the 
carcase of the fheep in these situations, .is of little value.. What coud a 
poor man make of ten or twelve fat fheep, if he had them? All his neigh- 
bours have mutton of their own, and no buying butcher is to be found 
within perhaps an hundred miles of him. Unilefs a flock of several thou- 
sands be kept together, these cannot afford carrying them to market. 
How are rents in these circumstances to be paid ? How can taxes be paid, 


or collected? 


* Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr Dale of Glasgow, for 
his great and patriotic exertion, in relieving a number of bis unhappy 
countrymen, from a severe calamity in which they found themselves ine 
volved at the time. Nothing. but a generous philanthropic ardour, which 
despises to rest on little inconveniences, could have suggested the great 
idea.—The same philanthropy also suggested the noble idea of forming the 
Society for bringing persons from the Highland., t» settle in the manufac 
turing districts of this country. Yet, however much I may honour the 
cortriver of this beneficent plan, a regard for truth forbids me to says 


that any very extensive benefit can be expected w result from it. Bes 
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Nature has conferred on that country one, and only one, 

great and obvious source of industry and wealth; but 

that is truly a great one. © Yet, with a blindnefs, to say no 


neficence and philanthropy may influence some minds continually; but, 
3 general, that regard to one’s own family and co:.nections, which pru 
dence suggests, will prevent them, when unconnec.ed with interest, from 
producing powerful effects.. Unlefs, therefore, it were clear, that the per- 
sons who ihall engage in th’s enterprise, would be immediately and clearly 
gainers by it, I fear little relionce can be had upon the continuance of that 
ardour. This, however, my own experience in life forbids me to expect. If 
children only could be broug!it from these countries, before they had acquired 
confirmed habits of any sort, and put under the management of persons, who 
would conscientiously discharge the duty of parents tothem, at any great manu- 
facture, the benefits to the undertaker would not be equivocal: but where can 
we expect to find a number of mas er manufacturers, who will bestow the 
attention and care that this requires? And if this attention be withdrawn, 
perhaps no profit will be drawn by the undertaker from this: enterprise, 
nor benefit result to the state. 

But if there be doubts as to the expediency of bring'ng young persons 
jn the lowest ranks of life, from one part of the country to another, there 
is not, I am afraid, any room to doubt, that neither pleasure nor profit can 
result to the undertakers, by bringing those at a more advanced period of 
life from one part of the coum ry to another. We all know the force o¢ 
habits on man, and the difficulty with which he fhakes them off. Those, 
therefore, who have grown . d without being in the habit of constant ex~ 
ertions of any sort, find it a very difficult matter to fall into that line o¢ 
life. If, however, they come of their own accord, convinced that they 
can have no reliance on any being under heaven for their subsis ence, but 
themselves, they will, in these circumstances, do wonders; and when the 
earnings of industry have been experienced, we have all seen with what 
ardour great exertions have been made But where one is inducedsto 
leave his home, under the patronage of another, the case is totally different. 
I have had occas on myself to experience this, and] have always found, 
hat if you take a dependant from one part of the country to another, 
one of two things is the consequence. Either he thinks himself superior 
10 those with whom he is to afsociate. and he becomes insolent, overbear- 
ing. and extravagant in his aemands. Im his mind, his services .an never be 
sufficiently paid. an! eternal aiscord and difsatisfaction is the consequence, 
or, he thinks you who nave carried him from his native home, have 
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worse, that deserves the severest reprehensfon, our legisla- 
ture has not only neglected to avail itself of that circum- 
stance ; but has even contrived, by cruel and absurd laws, 
totally to preclude the people from the pofsibility of a- 
vailing themselves of those advantages which nature had 
onierred upon them; and have converted that which 
ought to have been a blefsing to these realms, into a 
source of distrefs and opprefsion to the people. 

Those who have been long readers of the Bee, will 
easily perceive I here allude to the fifheries, and the salt 
laws respecting them, [see Bee vol. viii. p. 192.] Had 
the people been left at perfect freedom to catch and cure 
fifh, and trade in them either at home or abroad, without 
restraint, they would naturally of themselves have esta- 
blithed fifhing towns and villages along the coasts, in 
which they could have provided for themselves a subsis- 
tence by industry and traffic. By the money they would 
thus have acquired, they would have become buyers of 
the natural productions of the internal parts of the coun- 
try. Roads to these markets would then have become 
necefsary ; and would of course have been formed. 
‘These roads being once made, manufacturers would have 


gradually sat down in the internal parts of the country, to 


contracted adebt, which you never can discharge :—he becomes lazy, 
indolent, carelefs of what he does, but constantly craving for more, 
more. In hort his demands are insatiable, and his exertions nothing. 
Toa generous mind, this is most dis:refsing 5 and he submits to it as wo a 
gvievous burden he knows not how to remove. To o.e of leis del cacy, 
a total breach follows, and clamourous complaints of cruclty and unjus:ice 
are the unavoidable consequences. 

From these considerations I am convinced, the humane exertions of 
this beneficent society cannot afford any radical and permanent relief to the 
people of that country ; ani that in spite of their exertions, if nothing 
more effectual can be done, considerable emigrations from the north of 


Scotland, must stil! cogzinue to prevail, ' 
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avail themselves of the infinite advantages they could de- 
rive from the great falls of many streams of water, for 
turning machinery, These, again, would have consumed 
in manufactures, the wool that ought to be, and inevita- 
bly will be, in time, the chief production of these moun- 
tains, and would themselves consume the carcases. Thus 
might the country support ten times the number of in- 
habitants it has at present, without feeling any superfluity 
of people. The tenants would be at liberty to stock and 
and manage their farms, in the most economical manner, 
without distrefsing any individuals. The proprietors would 
draw a fair and adequate rest ‘or their lands, without be- 
ing accused of opprefsion. And the state would derive 
an ample revenue, without distrefsing the inhabitants, 
from a numerous people, who at present exhaust, instead 
of augmenting the national treasure; while they are at the 
same time opprefsed with the severity of revenue laws, 
that tend only to alienate their affections from govern- 
ment, instead of conciliating their good will. 

These pleasing consequences would so plainly result 
from the abrogation of the salt laws alone ; and they are 
so obvious to every person of sound sense, who is perfect- 
ly acquainted with the s.ate of that country, though they 
will appear to be problematical to all those who have li- 
ved in a cultivated country, and formed their opinion of 
things from what they seé around them, that I canno 
help recurring to it again and again, even at the rifk of 
‘being tedious. Well I know the time will come, when 
what I now say will be adverted to, though I much 
doubt it is not yet arrived. Yet such incidents as the 
present, which were long ago foreseen and mentioned, 
ought to tend to open the eyes of those who have the 
welfare of the people,—the prosperity of the country,— 
and the augmentation of its revenue at #-art. 
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I have already ‘said, see Bee vol. viii. p..153. thatol 
have been informed the minister is cordially disposed to 
free the nation from this cruel and opprefsive tax; but 
I fear the eyes of the people.are not yet sufficiently en- 
larged ‘to be ready to-afford him that firm support im car- 
rying forward this measure, that he would require. I 
have not forgot the saying of asensible-foreigner: “ Wo 
be to that minister, whose knowledge goes before that of 
the age in which he‘lives.” These remarks are therefore 
rather intended for the people than the premier. If they 
fhall unanimously require the repeal of this tax, not by 
tumultuous clamours, which,-heaven avert! but by cordi- 
ally concurring in agreeing te put some reasonable substi- 
tute’ of equal value to the state in its stead, there is no 
reason to fear that he will not give his afsent to the same. 
If that, and the coast duties ©n coals fhould be removed, then 
would a door be opened for augmenting the prosperity of 
this kingdom, to a degree that neither we ourselves, 
nor foreign nations, can at present form an idea of. I 
fhall venture, in a future paper, to throw out some hints 
‘on this truly interesting subject, in the hope that the pub- 
lic, by considering it with attention, will in time fall up- 
on some unexceptionable device for attaining the objects 
an view. 


HINTS TO THE GENEROUS PATRONS 
AND LEARNED CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BEE. 


For the Bee. 


“Tue rapid advancement of Scotland in agriculture, manu- 
factures, arts, sciences, polite literature, trade, and navigati- 
‘on, since the peace of Aix la Chapelle, has excited so great 
attention in political economists, and seems so striking an 
example of the benefit to be derived from the improvement 
of the soil in precedence tot he establi(hment of manufactures, 
and from the general excitement of industry, arising from 
VOLs X- PP P—2 t 
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connections formed with a generous, active, and industri- 
ous nation, to which it had been formerly hostile, de- 
serves to become the subject of minute discufsion by 
those rare spirits who know how to analise the causes of 
the wealth and happinefs of nations, and to connect the 
discufsion with brilliant and entertaining remark and re- 
flection. 

I know of no method so likely to place such interest- 
ing disquisitions in a proper point of view, as the lives of 
those illustrious and worthy citizens who have contribu- 
ted signally to the melioration or ornament of their na- 
tive country ; and among such | fhall beg leave to suggest 
a few, whose lives might afford the description of the pro- 
grefs made in the various clafses and departments of use- 
ful knowledge and art, during the present century. 

Cockburn of Ormiston is an: article under which every 
thing relating to the improved agriculture of East Lo- 
thian might be arranged, and under which due henmour 
might be done to the memories of all his cotemporaries, 
who in Scotland have promoted the judicious culture of 
land ; and this article fhould have for its decoration, por- 
traits of Cockburn, lord Kaims, and others, whose charac- 
ters come into the fore ground of the landscape. 

In the line of manufactures, lord Milton, and the es- 
tablithers of spirited works at Glasgow, Paisley, Aber- 
deen, Carron, and Leith, well deserve to be chronologi- 
cally described, under such names of the principal subjects 
that may be most agreeable to the compilers. 

In architecture, Sir William Bruce “of Kinrofs is 
well worthy of the highest place, with a portrait, and an 
exact catalogue of all his works ; and after discufsing the 
elder Adam Milne, and others entitled to notice, to give 
a view of the introduction of a new taste in building, 
wherein the late earl of Marr’s beautiful designs, and the 
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part he had in suggesting the plan of New Edinburghy. 
and other national designs, will fall to be mentioned and 
described. And lastly, under the article of Robert A- 
dam, will arrange thumselves every circumstance’ relating 
to the present state of civil architecture ; as under that 
of general Roy every circumstance relating to military, 
wherein general Watson, the reverend Mr Bryce of Kirk- 
newton, and others, will fall properly to be commemora- 
ted. 

In the art of engraving, now rendered an: object of 
commerce to the extent of more than L. 100,000 a-year 
to Britain, Sir Robert Strange will afford’ am article uot 
only containing a list of his valuable works, but the pre- 
sent state of that beautiful art, not only in respect of or- 
nament, but use, in the advancement of arts and sciences 
by diagrammatic elucidation. 

The article of George Drummond, lord provost of 
Edinburgh, may contain almost every thing relating to 
the state of the flourifhing city of Edinburgh, with its 
port of Leith, and call forth the remembrance and men- 
tion of useful citizens in the same station, who have fol- 
lowed out the laudable designs formed during the magi- 
stracy of Drummond. 

In the improvement of useful arts, Mefsrs Smitoun: 
and Watt, and above all the worthy Roebuck and Dale; 
will fall to be celebrated without encomiums, and by on- 
ly enumerating the good consequences of their zeal and! 
ingenuity. In the sciences, polite literature, and the 
other departments, which: I now forbear ta accompany 
with the designation of names, many will fall to be dis- 
cufsed ; and I hall only subjoin at present, that without: 
encomium or criticism, it will be best to. state matters. of 
fact, connected with the honour and prosperity of the 
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country, and leave: the rest to the reflections of the rea- 


der. 
These surely are noble and useful subjects to employ 


the leisure of my intelligent countrymen, and let me at 


least glory that they are numerous *. 
“ Hz mihi erunt artes pacisque imponere morem.” 
Biocrapuicus. 


EXPERIMENTS ON GYPSUM. 
“ BY R. PROCTOR ANDERDON, OF HENLADE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


[From Young’s annals of agriculture.) 
Hentade, Dec. 28. 1791. 
Last spring I procured two hundred weight of alabaster, 
or gypsum, from a rock at Hurcott, near Somerton, in 
this county, at 2s. 6d. per hundred weight at. the quarry,. 
which J got beater to powder with hammers, and: ram it 
through a fine hair sieve, or, cleansing range, and: then 


through a malt mill; which was not injured by the apera~ 
tion; but to pulverise-it on a large scale. in this manner 
would be too expensive for the farmer’s practice, if it 
were te be much used for a manure. 

The two hundred weight produced about ten pecks in 
powder; a peck of powder weighed twenty-one , pounds 
ten ounces. At the rate of six bufhels to an acre, it 


* The Editor will be much obliged to such of his readers as have had 
accefs to be well informed with respect to any of the above’ mentioned 
particulars, for such hints or memorials. as theyscan furniih, particularly 
respecting Cockburn of Ormiston; and will be glad to know if theze be 
any genuine portrait of him, and where it is to be found; as a'so of Sir 
William Bruce of Kinvofs; and any of the others of wiley portraits have 
not been alresdy engraved. 

A head of lord Milton, from an original «painting in the pofsefion ‘oF 
Mi ‘Macmillan, is now In the hands. of the engraver, which will) be: act 
companied by memoirs of that d's" >guifhed personage, by a gentleman to 
whom the Editor of the Bee lies under very particular obligations. 
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would be rj 0z. 343% to a square yard ; at that rate five 
hundred weight is suthicient for an acre, and forty-one 
pounds allowed for waste. The rough material at the 
quarry 12s. 6d. per acre; but there afe rocks against 
the sea.’ in this county, near Minehead ; in Devonthire, 
on the south coast, near Sydmouth; and most likely on 
the sea coast im most parts of the island, which may pro- 
bably be come at on more easy terms. The dithculty 
will be, to reduce it to powder at a small expence, if it 
fhould be found answerable. 

In April and May last, at different times in gentle 
rains, on five different places on a clayey soil, on a pas-. 
ture laid down more than twenty years ago with rye-grafs, 
I sowed in each place one peck of the powder ; also one 
peck on sanfoin in its fifth year’s growth; one peck on 
young oats ; and one peck om spring vetches or tares; all 
at the rate of six buthels per acre, and it has had no ap- 
parent effect on either of those places. 

But-on the same day on which I sowed four pecks of 
the above experiments, wz: April 13. 1 sowed: 14 oz. of 
this flour of gypsum on a square yard of grafs ground, 
where no stock goes, which was laid down sixteen or se- 
venteen years ago, partly with Dutch clover seed. There 
(the soil an heavy loam,) from the middle of May to the 
end of June, when it was mown, the grafs was greener 
than that around it. Inthe -beginning of July, slight 
rains falling, it appeared greener, and by the end of Aw 
gust, the gfafs on that’spot was not only greener, but 
thicker and higher, and the leaves of the Dutch clover 
broader than on the outsides of it. August the.gist 
it was mowed again, and the same appearances en- 
sued and continued until‘the 10th of November, when 
it was mowed again. It is observable, that, at the time of 
sowing the gypsum powder, the wind blew S. E. and it is 
visible to an inch how far beyond the line, and from peg 
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to peg, the powder was blown towards the N. W. Front 
hence I conclude, so far as my experiments go: 

“« "Fhat.on many plants, er in many soils, or both, gyp- 
sum powder will have no effect ; but that it has an effect 
on old clover in 2 loamy soil; and that a greater effect 
may be reasonably expected from it, when applied to 
younger plants of the same sort or nature.” 

I forgot to remark, that trying to boil a small portion 
of the powder over a wood fire, to prove its goodnefs, it 
got into a state of fusion, and admitted a straw to be 
thrust to the bottom of an iron pot (in which brimstone 
used to be melted,) which it would not admit of before it 
was put over the fire. It was then removed, and put 
over a stronger coal fire ; the appearance and the sub- 
stance continued as nearly the same as could be ; the vef- 
sel in which it was put, became red hot. 

I have about a peck of the powder left, which I thalf 
be ready to try in the spring, in any manner you may re- 
commend. Pray do you know any thing of the truth of 
the experiment of applying this powder to seed: oats, steep~ 
ed in water, by a farmer near Epping, last spring, of 
which there was an account in the public prints *? 

I have ordered some pounds of chicory seed. I look 
hard in your annals for a plan of a threfhing machine. 

It gives me pleasure to observe your midland: tour; 
I will not despair of seeing you again inthe west ;. but E 
despair of introducing you to such adventures as form the 
tup society. Yours, Oc. R. Procrer. Anperpon. 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE.. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
‘T wap prepared for your Miscellany another paper in. cons 
tinuation of those I already sent to you; but. the late 
* Tam not informed of any such experiment. The experiment to be 
gecommended, is for Common broad“clover. A. ¥. 
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transactions in France have made me suspend the farther 
prosecution of that subject for the present. 

I fear these alarming incidents wi'l not tend to make 
it a favourite subject with the people of Britain at this 
time. 

I will be candid, and frankly own, that they have made 
a strong imprefsion on my own mind: they have excited 
doubts about the propriety of adopting certain modes of 
conduct that did not appear liable to objection before ; 
and till these doubts thall be removed I have thought pro- 
per to suspend my remarks. 

I never was disposed to allow the suggestions of reason 
alone, unaided by experience, to have that weight which 
some others gladly have done ; but the awful transactions 
now before our eyes, have inspired a respect in me for 
practices that have been sanctioned by experience that I 
did not formerly feel. I even feel a sort of dread at 
touching the parts of our establifhment that appear to be 
evidently faulty, lest the fabric may be so deranged as to 
go to ruin :—and from my own feelings I judge of others. 

I am induced to believe that the cause of freedom has 
received a deeper wound by the late transactions 
in France than it could have received from any other 
quarter, The tide of popular prejudice, without doubt, 
ran too high among a great many individuals, even in Bri- 
tain, in favour of democratical principles; and one object 
of our afsociation was to moderate that ardgur. These 
transactions have given it a sudden check, and there is 
now reason to fear that the tide may take an opposite run; 
and if it fhould rise as high in support of the crown 
against the people, as it has already done on the opposite 
side, who can say what may be the consequences? I have 
thought that the writings of Paine and his afsociates had 
too rapid a circulation here; and I now prepare myself 
for an inundation of writings of an opposite tendency, 
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that will bear every thing before them foratime. Un- 
der the influence of this apprehended phrenzy, much mis- 
chief may be done. Pray heaven my fears may prove 
groundlefs! As a sincere friend to the human race I 
fhall, in that case, deplore in secret, what I cannot per- 
haps effectually prevent. 4 

Candour required me ‘to make these acknowledgements 
to you, Sir, and to thank you for the readinefs with which 
you inserted my remarks in your valuable Miscellany. 
I with it succefs with all my heart. From what I have 
already observed of you, I have no doubt but you will 
preserve that steady and unbiafsed conduct which a sin- 
cere desire to promote the welfare of society will natu- 
rally inspire. If ever a proper opportunity occurs, and 
not before, you fhall hear farther from 


London, i TIMoLEon. 
~ Mug. 22.1792. 


Srr, To the Editor of the Bee. 

T wave been long a lover of natural: history, and a great admirer of Mr 
‘Weir's >reparations of birds and fithes, which I am sor:y to say I think 
in a great measure lost in this place, because unknown, I was therefore 
Highly pleased with the notice vou have takea of that eleg:ne collection 
in the last number of the Bee. I could, however, have withed, that you 
had exprefsed ‘the last sentence in a differeat manner; as it may by 
some be understood to convey an insinuation that 1] am convinced you your- 
self never intended. Mr Weir is a man of indefatigable afsiduity in busi- 
nefs,and only appropriates whit time an¢ attention | am certain he can well 
afford to spare, on the embellifhment ef th’s favourite object. 

My design in writing this is merely to sugges* a single hint, which I 
think, if advested to, might prove grateful to Mr Weir, and useful to the 
public. Many individuals chance at times to get some rare articles in the 
Jine of natural hiscory, which they cannot préperly preserve themselves 
for want of conveniencies, and every one who makes a collection mu,‘ some 
times have duplicates of the same thing. Some lacies are curious in foreign 
birds; and rare animals are sometimes brought her¢ :—when any of these 
die, were the carcases, er other articles that can be easily spared. sen: to Mr 
Weir with care, they would tend to augment this collection without ex- 
pence to any one ; and preserve for the use of the public, what would o- 
therwise have been lost. 

Aw ADMIRER OF THE worKs OF NATURE *, 


* The Editor is much obliged to this correspondent for bis correction. It is 
mot men in easy circumstances. but nabobs from India who ought to sport their 
sioney in public services, without thoughts of private emalument. 





